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Editorial 





William Van Til 


A Question of Values 


THE giant hotel is strangely silent. 
In the solitude of their elevators, the 
operators yawn. The lobbies, once 
thronged, are almost empty. The 1961 
conference of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development has 
come and gone. During the peak days 
of the conference, more than 3000 regis- 
trants had crowded the hotel. Now, in 
the early hours of Sunday; morning, only 
a handful of ASCDers remain, leftovers 
from the post-session of the Executive 
Committee. 

In a quiet hotel room, I am sitting 
by a television set tuned to an “open 
end” type of program of conversation 
called “At Random.” I am listening to 
and watching Mr. Gennadi Gavrikov of 
the Russian Embassy. I am also listening 
to and watching me. Thanks to the 
doubtful blessings of the electronic age 
in which we live, and especially to tap- 
ing of television programs a few days in 
advance, one has the eerie opportunity 
to sit alone in a hotel room and watch 
a moderator, fellow panelists, and him- 
self on the flickering screen. At the 
moment, my facsimile is disputing the 
viewpoint of the Soviet Russian diplo- 
mat. Now the other two panelists join 
too. 

Mr. Gavrikov is pressed by a historian 
to name five prominent Russians who 
are critical of Mr. Khrushchev’s basic 
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position. Mr. Gavrikov says, “I don't 
think there is a divergence, because we 
think that basically our approach is very 
right.” The question is pushed again. Mr. 
Gavrikov suggests no single name, much 
less five. In effect, we are asked to believe 
that everyone in the Soviet Union agrees 
with Mr. Khrushchev. Why do they all 
agree with Mr. Khrushchev? Because 
Mr. Khrushchev is right. The historian 
asks, “Are you willing to indicate any 
major position of Mr. Khrushchev of 
which you have been critical?” Mr. 
Gavrikov responds, “I think Khrushchev 
represents our interest, the interest of the 
Soviet people, brilliantly.” 

In the quiet room in the almost empty 
hotel I think of the amiably contentious 
ASCDers as they argued over the basic 
positions taken in addresses by ASCD 
President Arthur W. Foshay, former 
Harvard President James B. Conant, 
economist Theodore J. Kreps, and min- 
ister James H. Robinson; as they debated 
amicably yet intently in the small work 
groups and in the corridors, lobbies and 
lounges; as they accepted, rejected, mod- 
ified or tabled at the business meeting 
a number of resolutions which had been 
developed by members just within the 
past few days. I thought of the confer- 
ence participant from the Philippines 
who asked me, “How are you people 
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able to differ, yet retain good working 
relationships with each other?” 

What is the essential difference be- 
tween Americans like the ASCDers and 
Soviet Russians like Mr. Gavrikov? Is 
it simply different national interests? I 
think not. Is it that we have many social 
and economic interests and they have 
an uncoerced unity? I think not, though 
Mr. Gavrikov would have us believe so. 
The fundamental difference is one of 
values. 





The coffee on the living room table on 
the studio set grows cold, as cold as 
our polite, living room version of the 
Cold War. So, after a while, we try to 
search for common ground. Disarma- 
ment? No real agreement. Cultural ex- 
change? Maybe. 

As I click off the television set in 
the small hours of Sunday morning and 
the hotel room becomes noiseless, L 
think of what Mr. Gavrikov asked after 
we went off the air, safe from the curi- 
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Florence E. Beardsley 


The Drowning Sphinx 


IN the Valley of the Nubian Nile 
stands a drowning sphinx. Nine months 
of the year it holds its head above the 
waters. At times, the river leaves only 
the top showing. During the other three 
months the gates of the dam let the life- 
giving water flow forth and the sphinx is 
revealed in its entirety. This mammoth 
sandstone sculpture with the head and 
breasts of a woman and the body of a 
lion is found not to be alone but one of 
an avenue of sphinxes representative of 
the culture of days long past. The sphinx 
bears upon its figure the watermarks of 
the rise and fali of the ancient and mod- 
ern Nile. A high ring commemorates the 
great flood that occurred under the reign 
of Rameses II, and a lower one the level 
of the water during the time of the 
Hittite’s conquering wars. Other rings 
occurred when the stamp of the Roman 
soldier was heard in the land or during 
the time the conquering Greeks brought 
their love of beauty and architecture to 
these peoples. 

Kaleidoscopic are the changes that 
have come while the sphinx remained. 
Yes, the sphinx has stood through the 


Florence E. Beardsley is Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State of Oregon, Salem. 
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Commonly accepted values must help 
all countries to a new level 
of operation. 


coming and dispersal of many cultures. 
Each of the peoples brought with them 
new ways and new values which were 
blended with or displaced the old. But, 
through it all, there have been some 
eternal -values that most men seem to 
hold dear whether it be in ancient Nubia, 
in chaotic Africa, or modern America. If 
selected out of the welter of choices, four 
of the most persistent values would be: 


Man’s common concern for progress, 
wherever found 

Man’s ultimate belief in the brother- 
hood of man, even over selfish interests 

Man’s recognition of ability and skill- 
ful workmanship—a respect for excel- 
lence 

Mans recognition of a need for spirit- 
ual guidance. 

It is worth while to reaffirm once again 
such values, for values refine the methods, 
and lift the goals of living far above the 
materialistic or even merely humanitarian 
levels. Although assent to these values may 
be dictated by reason, their driving power 
is generated in large part by the spiritual 
and emotional loyalties which they create 
in the hearts of mankind.’ 


*Moral and Spiritual Values. Washington, 
D.C.: Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1951. p. 34. 
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In the coming years the drowning 
sphinx and companion pieces will be lost 
under the water that will gather behind 
the new Aswan High Dam_ unless 
through united action the governments 
and their peoples lift them to permanent 
high ground to save them. So the sphinx 
in a small way becomes a symbol of a 
greater need—the need of peoples to find 
points at which they hold common values 
and can take concerted action. 

Like the values in the cultures of the 
time of the sphinx, our American values 
are encountering the swirl and the rise 
and fall of the floodwaters of interna- 
tional pressure. Our values, too, are 
changing, as we seek to provide good 
leadership in the international role that 
has beén thrust upon us. We are a na- 
tion of idealists. We believe in the dig- 
nity of man and the integrity of all 
people. We transpose to international 
affairs these beliefs which become our 
guidelines in dealing with other nations. 
We have a fundamental belief in the 
worth of every human being. We hold 
each individual responsible for his own 
conduct and we have trained him to join 
in teamwork under rules which are estab- 
lished cooperatively for the good of 
all. Believing this, when we find nations 
making commitments and _ promises 
which they do not keep, and perhaps did 
not intend to fulfill, we do not under- 
stand. When we find other people not re- 
sponding in like manner, there are those 
among us who would “pick up our mar- 
bles and go home.” But in today’s world 
we cannot be even semi-isolationists if 
we would. 

It needs to be reinforced within our 
consciousness, over and over, that we 
cannot expect peoples who have not had 
opportunity to be free, and who have not 
had the chance to determine their obliga- 
tions and to practice carrying out their 
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plans, to react in the manner that we 
would. In our eagerness, we forget that 
many of the governments of the world 
are paternalistic in nature and the people 
are completely dependent upon their 
government for existence, for direction, 
and for all of the needs of their lives. In 
some governments the power is concen- 
trated in one source, and tyranny reigns; 
and thus again the people are enslaved 
and dependent. We must be content to 
stand by with outstretched hands doing 
what we can while many nations learn to 
take their first steps toward freedom. 
Their first steps may not take the same 
direction which we took as a nation, but 
there are many paths that lead to free- 
dom. “Democracy is a flower of a thou- 
sand faces,” said Madame Pandit. We, 
the American people, must be content to 
seek its several moods as reflected in our 
brothers’ faces. 


Power To Know 


A first step toward accepting respon- 
sibility is having the power to know. 


There are in this small world of ours mil- . 


lions of people who can neither read nor 
write, who long to be free but have no 
access to knowledge beyond their narrow 
confines, nor opportunities to practice 
carrying responsibilities. 

We must be more adroit at helping 
men to help themselves. Our patience 
will be tried again and again but, as we 
gain deeper understanding, we will seek 
better ways when we note that many of 
our efforts have failed their purpose. 
Countries cannot understand why we are 
lavish. It is difficult for them to believe in 
our sincerity. “What are the hidden 
strings behind these gifts? Will there be 
penalties or tributes yet to be extracted?” 
The values they place upon these efforts 
are much different from ours. Then, too, 
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we must remember that on “the block” 
nobody likes the rich kid who throws his 
money around. It makes the rest of us 
seem so poor. The matter of face is very 
important. 

By our very naiveté, as a people, we 
have cultivated the use of such words as 
the “biggest,” “greatest,” “best,” “the 
mostest,” “terrific,” “gigantic,” “stupen- 
dous,” when referring to ourselves, our 
country, our buildings, our activities, our 
properties, or our projects. This has been 
carried to such an extreme that it is hard 
for us to have another nation score an 
important first, alas sputnik! 

Although the values that we have held 
as a pioneer nation have seemed so per- 
manent and so immutable, we now know, 
just as we know the sphinx will be per- 
manently inundated unless reset, that our 
values will be drastically changed if not 
given new settings. Unless we can extend 
and reshape our values to meet our new 
role of leadership in the world they, too, 
will be lost. But America will not give up; 
she is daily working toward better under- 
standing of herself and of the world. 


In the United States we have had op- 
portunity to gain knowledge, and to de- 
velop skill in carrying responsibilities; 
concomitant with these achievements 
grew a unity of intent. What we search 
for now is a national commitment to 
goals that will forge leadership skills. 

America turns to its schools and to the 
curriculum, not requesting a new course 
but rather a deeper understanding of 
issues, a permeation of a way of life that 
includes sympathetic treatment of the 
values held by other peoples, and the de- 
velopment of a cohesiveness through 
values held in common. 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is an instrument for this purpose. 
Thirteen of the statements in the Uni- 
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versal Declaration of Human Rights have 
their counterparts in our American docu- 
ments, either the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or in amendments to the Con- 
stitution. Supervisors and curriculum 
directors, imbued with these goals, will 
carry a vision which will be caught as 
well as taught. Feelings rule the heart 
when values are at stake. 

In addition to-sparring a commitment, 
we must build a willingness and the abil- 
ity to be ceaselessly and critically objec- 
tive of ourselves and our efforts. 

New values are being shaped. Not all 
of us will accept them in totality, but this 
is their essence: 


1. The rejection of violence as an in- 
strument of policy. In the hearts of our 
people is found the will to make changes 
in the relations between states by peace- 
ful means only. 

2. The belief in national sovereignty 
under international law. We believe it is 
the right of all nations, large or small, to 
be secure in their territories and to deter- 
mine their own form of government, 
their own economy, and their own 
foreign and domestic policy. This is an 
extension of the value that is basic to us 
individually; namely, the free and re- 
sponsible individual person. 


3. The value of collective security 
within an organization of nation states— 
as the individual person is a unit in 
society conditioned by that 
society, the independent nation is a unit 
in a society of nation states and must 
accept those limitations on independence 
of action which derive from that fact. 
One can see this being forged in the de- 
bates which wage ceaselessly in our 
papers and on our platforms about the 
value of unilateral action between na- 
tions or multilateral action between na- 


and _ is 
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tions, especially between other nations 
and ourselves. 

4. The belief in the well-being of the 
community of nations through mutual 
aid. It is painfully apparent that there 
cannot for long be prosperity in isolation. 
This value supersedes the frontier value 
of being strong in oneself alone and fend- 
ing only for oneself. It incorporates the 
human compassion often found on the 
frontier of caring for one’s neighbor be- 
cause of the rigorous environment. 

5. The belief in the observance of in- 
ternational law and international com- 
mitments. The honoring of treaties is 
basic to our beliefs, just as we believe 
that observance of local law and local 
commitment is essential to the integrity 
of the individual.’ 


Way of Life 


There exists in people everywhere a 
stirring of concern for a better way of 
life. UNESCO is the organization which 
provides the channel for a free flow of 
knowledge throughout the world in the 
areas of education, science and culture: 

Education. This interchange cannot 
approach even appropriate dimensions 
until millions have been taught to read 
and write. The world has 700 million 
illiterates. UNESCO is engaged in 
teacher education projects to provide 
teachers for elementary education to 
countries desiring it. Nations of Latin 
America, Asia and Africa are cooperat- 
ing.* 

* Ralph Henry Gabriel. Traditional Values in 
American Life. Washington, D.C.: United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, p. 36. 

* There is an urgent call at the present time 
for teachers for the Congo. If you speak French 
and would like to qualify to teach in the Congo, 
write to the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Science. UNESCO has had splendid 
cooperation in its scientific projects. The 
Arid Lands Project, its heavy support of 
the International Geophysical Year, and 
the latest project to explore the potential 
of the oceans, especially the unknown 
Indian Ocean, have all contributed im- 
portant knowledge to mankind. It has 
been conjectured that man has _ not 
touched the edge of the ocean’s potential 
as a source for harvesting food. 


Culture. While UNESCO has engaged 
in many ventures which allowed nations 
to enjoy the artistic products of other 
cultures, a very special and urgent proj- 
ect in which all nations have been asked 
to join is the effort to rescue the hiero- 
glyphics, inscriptions, frescoes, historical 
monuments, and the temples of the 
upper Nile, called the Nubian Project. 


Today a cold war is waging, but even 
while the struggle continues, peoples of 
these countries have demonstrated that 
they can gather together for purposes of 
science, for purposes of art, for purposes 
of humanity, and work together to ac- 
complish their objectives. To some it may 
have seemed that the light that symbol- 
izes the values of right has almost been 
extinguished, that the night has been 
long. But there are many who have held 
fast to the hope of a dawn that would 
break when peoples can communicate 
through a free flow of ideas, and when 
governments will exist to reinforce the 
dignity of man. 

The sphinx has been surrounded and 
at times obscured by swirling waters, but 
by the united cooperation of nations she 
and her companions will be lifted to new 
permanent foundations. And so, too, the 
values of the world which are established 
when people are enlightened will lift the 
countries of the world to a new level of 
operation. 
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Responsibility for world freedom 
rests in our hands. 


George S. Counts 


Social Understanding for Survival 


OUR Republic has entered the most 
awesome period of its history. As never 
before, it is being challenged to its very 
foundations. Certainly in its sweep this 
challenge surpasses anything we have 
experienced in the past. That the Re- 
public will survive is by no means cer- 
tain. Indeed, that the human race itself 
will survive is a question for the gods. 
An education that fails to respond boldly 
and imaginatively to this situation will 
betray the faith of the founders of our 
system of public schools. 

We are living, to use Toynbee’s phrase, 
in a “time of troubles.” And this “time 
of troubles” is to be distinguished from 
its many predecessors in the long his- 
tory of the race by the fact that all man- 
kind, and not just one people or one 
civilization or one continent, is involved. 
It is an age of revolution as wide as the 
planet. It is an age in which the very 
structure of the world is being  trans- 
formed. It is an age in which the impos- 
sible follows swiftly on the heels of the 
impossible. As Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick wrote in the New York Times in 
the autumn of 1938, following the sign- 
ing of the Munich Pact, which was to 
bring “peace in our time,” it is an age in 
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which “all of those things are happening 
in the world which could not happen.” 

Mrs. McCormick knew, of course, 
that things don’t happen that can't hap- 
pen. She was merely employing a literary 
figure to dramatize the fact that so many 
things are happening that could not hap- 
pen if our premises about the world 
were sound. In other words we continue 
to think from premises derived from a 
world that is passing or has passed away. 
I need only to mention the First World 
War, the retreat of democracy, the tri- 
umph of totalitarian doctrines and move- 
ments, the great depression, the disaster 
at Pearl Harbor, the Second World War, 
the incredibly swift rise of Russia, the 
conquest of the atom, the penetration 
of outer space, and the triumph of Com- 
munism in China. Many are beginning 
to think that the “modern age” closed 
in 1914. 

The moving force in the great and 
fateful drama which is being played in 
this age is science and the application 
of science to the ways of life-technology. 


George S. Counts is Distinguished Professor 
of Education, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 
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We have by no means learned as yet 
how to discipline this force and make 
the necessary adjustments in our institu- 
tions, our outlook on the world, and our 
system of values. Indeed, we have 
scarcely been aware of the need to do 
so. In fact we have thoughtlessly con- 
centrated our energies and talents on 
pushing forward ever more swiftly the 
frontiers of scientific and technical 
knowledge, discovery and invention. All 
of this we have called “progress.” We 
should be pondering the wise words of 
Stanley Casson, a distinguished English 
archaeologist, who in 1937 published a 
book in which he traced the theme of 
“progress and catastrophe” as far back 
as the human record could take him. 
“Whenever,” he concluded, “his practical 
inventiveness ran ahead of his moral 
consciousness and his social organiza- 
tion, then man has equally faced de- 
struction. Perhaps today we are in this 
stage.” 

Certainly, Western man’s “practical 
inventiveness” has rendered obsolete 
both his operating “moral consciousness” 
and his “social organization.” May it not 
be that the supreme task of our_ total 
of education is to close this 





program 
gap—and to close it in the shortest pos- 


sible period of time? Otherwise, the gap 
will grow wider with every passing year. 
As R. J. Forbes, a student of the history 
of engineering, observed after the har- 
nessing of atomic energy, “we have 
picked up but a few pebbles on the 
shores of a vast ocean that remains to 
be explored.” 


Realities 


Now let us list briefly a few of the 
great and inescapable realities which 
confront us in this age. Perhaps the 
greatest of them all is the fact that the 
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earth has become a “little neighborhood” 
and is growing smaller by the hour. This 
means that the great cycle which opened 
in the Garden of Eden is closing in our 
time. 

How large this legendary 
was where man first appeared on the 
planet and ate of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil we do 
not know. But in all likelihood it was in 
many respects larger than the entire 
earth is today. And so we are back at the 
beginning of the human adventure, but 
with a difference. All of the races and 
peoples and nations, all of the languages 
and cultures and social systems, with 
their accumulated fears, hatreds, igno- 
rances, and prejudices formed during 
the long migration from the place of 
origin, are crowded together now in this 
tiny earthly neighborhood. Whether they 
can learn to live together in peace, sym- 
pathy and understanding is the supreme 
question facing mankind in this age. 

The closing of this major cycle in hu- 
man history has a very special meaning 
for America. When Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, the brilliant young French aristo- 
crat, arrived in the United States in the 
spring of 1831, he was basically hostile 
toward the democratic idea. Within a 
few months, however, he changed his 
mind and set down in his notes “ten 
causes” for the success of our institu- 
tions. The second of these causes was: 
“Their geographical position. No neigh- 


“garden 


bors.” 

Unquestionably the development of 
our free institutions was greatly facili- 
tated by the presence of the great 
oceans which served as powerful bul- 
warks provided by nature. Today these 
oceans are gone. Consequently every po- 
litical, economic, military or ideological 
storm that rises anywhere on the earth 
quickly reaches our shores. And what 
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we do affects the condition and pros- 
pect of mankind everywhere. 

The second great reality of this age is 
linked with the first. A minor cycle em- 
bracing approximately five hundred 
years is also closing in these days. In the 
middle of the fifteenth century the light- 
skinned peoples of Europe seemed on 
the verge of being enslaved or driven 
into the sea. The Tartars still exacted 
tribute from Russian princes, the Moors 
were still entrenched in the Iberian pen- 
insula, and the Ottoman Turks were 
striking boldly and successfully at the 
southeastern gates of Europe. Then, ow- 
ing to a number of factors, including 
certainly the invention of new weapons 
of warfare and the advance of nautical 
science, the tables were turned. The peo- 
ple of Europe went on the offensive and 
moved out in all directions from their 
cramped quarters. By the end of the 
nineteenth century they held nine-tenths 
of the land surface of the globe, domi- 
nated the and ruled the 
“seven seas.” As a result of their fabu- 


remainder, 


lous successes, they developed a sense 
of unqualified superiority and assumed 
that they were destined by their own 
nature to govern the world. 

Today the colonial empires founded 
in the epoch of European ascendancy 
are in process of disintegration and the 
colored peoples are rising everywhere. 
That they will be satisfied with anything 
less than equality of status among the 
nations is altogether improbable. And 
it must be realized that they constitute 
two-thirds of the human race. In this 
situation our treatment of the Negro as- 
sumes a fateful urgency. This is no longer 
a purely domestic question. It weakens 
the “Voice of America” from Tokyo to 
New Delhi, to Cairo, to Stanleyville, to 
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Rio. It may cause us to lose the great 
struggle for freedom in the world. 

The closing of these two cycles has 
been attended by a fabulous increase in 
the power reposing in the hands of man- 
kind, which opens unlimited vistas of 
good and evil. There is, first of all, power 
over the forces of nature. In the tech- 
nically advanced countries human mus- 
cle provides but the tiniest fraction of 
the energy employed in the production 
of goods and services and the mainte- 
nance of systems of communication and 
transportation. An economy of material 
abundance is now within the grasp of 
all mankind. There is, secondly, power 
over human life and death. Most of the 
dread diseases of the past have been 
banished in the technically advanced 
countries, the birth rate can now be con- 
trolled, and the lifespan is beyond the 
dreams of earlier ages and is increasing 
every year. 

Man also possesses the means for de- 
stroying himself utterly and bringing to 
a close his entire adventure on the earth. 
At the same time, human fertility, if un- 
regulated, may cause a political explo- 
sion as devastating as the atomic bomb. 

There is finally power over the human 
mind. Through the new weapons of war- 
fare, the swift means of transportation, 
and the fantastic media of mass commu- 
nication, combined with advances in the 
psychological sciences, a tiny minority 
is now able to enslave whole nations and 
shape the minds of millions according 
to the desired pattern. It is this develop- 
ment that distinguishes contemporary 
totalitarianism from the despotisms of 
the past. And in the biological sciences 
we seem to be on the verge of discov- 
eries which will enable us to create life 
and shape the nature of man according 
to our desires. 


Although the earthly neighborhood is 
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small when measured in terms of speed 
of communication, it is vast indeed when 
viewed from the standpoint of human 
understanding. In fact, to many a 
thoughtful mind it appears that man has 
created a system of national and world 
relationships so complex in its patterns, 
so wide in its sweep, and so dynamic in 
its tendencies that it may be beyond the 
control of its creator. The period through 
which we have lived has demonstrated 
again and again that events occurring on 
the other side of the planet, in places 
which only yesterday were far away, may 
affect the destinies of our Republic more 


profoundly than anything happening 
within our own borders. As one famous 
commentator has said, there are no 


longer local elections anywhere in the 
world. In fact the most important elec- 
tion for us taking place in a given year 
occur on the other side of the 
oceans. And when we think we have ar- 
rived at understanding, we may be con- 
fronted suddenly with a new configura- 
tion of events and forces. 

With its vast energies 
pendent relationships this little earthly 
neighborhood is deeply divided. It is in 
fact a battleground of seemingly irre- 
concilable contending forces which at 
the climax represent Democracy and 
freedom and despotism. 
a leading Russian 


may 


and_ interde- 


Communism, 
Konstantin Simonov, 
dramatist, put the case a few years ago 
in these words: “A most ferocious strug- 
gle between two systems, between two 
world outlooks, between two conceptions 
of the future of mankind has been, is be- 
ing, and will be waged in the world.” 
And the progress of the struggle was ex- 
travagantly outlined as follows about 
two years ago by a leading Soviet educa- 
tor: “The mighty ideas born of the great 
October revolution are winning trium- 
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phantly the minds and the hearts of mil- 
lions of people throughout the world. 
Marching with the one billion popula- 
tion of the socialist camp are seven hun- 
dred millions living in countries which 
have recently achieved independence 
and five hundred millions struggling for 
independence. There remain in the camp 
of imperialism only four hundred million 
people. As Mao Tse-Tung has _ pictur- 
esquely said: ‘It is no longer the west 
wind that directs the east wind, but the 
east wind that directs the west wind.” 

Because of our great power the leader- 
ship of the free peoples in this struggle 
rests ineluctably on our shoulders and 
the cause of freedom on the earth reposes 
in large measure in our hands. That the 
struggle will stop short of trial by atomic 
weapons seems probable. But this merely 
means that we are challenged to engage 
in a kind of struggle that has always been 
difficult for a democratic state: we are 
called upon to sustain a position requir- 
ing sacrifice, based on understanding for 
an indefinite and in all likelihood a long 
period of time. 

Here is the challenge of these times to 
America in the broad field of education. 
The time has long since passed into his- 
tory when we could be satisfied with the 
pursuit of money, material comforts, and 
social position. The survival of human 
freedom, if not of human life on the 
planet, is at stake. 
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Fannie R. Shaftel 


Values in a World of Many Cultures 


“Open” persons are 
needed today. 


CAN we Americans break out of our 
shell and achieve cross- 
cultural understanding? 
we are committed to the ideal of a com- 
mon humanity, we will have to struggle 
to achieve such understanding. Every 
one is a product of culture. Each of us 
has grown up in a particular cultural 
group where he has learned to view 
events and define the realities of his life 
in terms of his culture’s perceptions, 


own culture 


Even though 


meanings and values. 

When an individual steps into another 
culture, he tends to interpret the events 
he observes in terms of his own cultural 
experience. It is only with great effort, 
usually after some systematic prepara- 
tion, that some individuals develop an 
awareness of their own cultural bias and 
acquire some objectivity in viewing be- 
havior in other cultures. A few, after 
living in another culture, eventually 
achieve an empathic identification which 
enables them actually to view events 
through the perceptions of that culture. 

Historically, every group has looked 
with suspicion, and usually with rejec- 
tion, upon people who are different from 
themselves. Now, the threat of nuclear 
warfare and the progress of a world-wide 


* 
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industrial explosion make it necessary for 
us to understand and accept one an- 
other. This is a time that is both awful 
and wonderful in its threat and its prom- 
ise. Scientific advances that enabled us 
to develop nuclear weapons also make 
available a technology that can raise the 
level of living of all peoples of the earth 
from mere survival to adequate and 
creative dimensions. And this we must 
do to survive. It is an irony of fate that 
in order to avert catastrophic world war, 
we must bend every effort to realizing 
a truly humane society. 

The dynamics of world affairs that 
have brought neolithic men, medieval 
men and industrial men into close inter- 
action with one another have left an 
impact on our own culture in a number 
of ways. We have been a frontier soci- 
ety of adventurous people, who have 
used situations and natural resources all 
over the world to serve our own expand- 
ing industrial needs. Now we are sud- 
denly faced with the fact that the emerg- 
ing “new” nations now industrializing 
will need their natural resources for 
their own national purposes and will 
need technical help. If these new na- 
tions are to become open societies, west- 


Fannie R. Shaftel is Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford, 


California. 
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ern democracies must lend them every 
possible help. New relationships are de- 
manded of us, new extensions of mutual 
aid and technical assistance even at the 
cost to us of personal sacrifice. 


What Values? 


What values must operate in such a 
situation? Certainly not the values of 
“rugged individualism,” nor those of 
“the white man’s burden,” nor those that 
are reflected in the assumption that 
Americans have the superior way of life 
and the solutions to world problems. 

Values that have long been a part of 
the American ideal, but not always op- 
erative at the reality level, now become 
a necessity. 

In a world of many cultures, .all na- 
tions, hopefully, are moving toward the 
elimination of hunger, disease, human 
indignity and enslavement. In a nuclear 
age, moreover, the goals of a humane 
society have become a necessity of sur- 
vival as well as an encompassing set of 
ideals. A high value is expressed in the 
longing for individual dignity. Every 
man, black, yellow, brown or white, 
Moslem, Hindu, Christian, Jew, Commu- 
nist—the categories are many—is deter- 
mined to achieve self-respect and respect 
from others. Accompanying this value 
is a necessary corollary—a respect for 
and a valuing of differences. It is clear 
that each group usually values to a high 
degree its own cultural ways and that 
mutual solutions to world problems can 
only occur in a climate of respect for 
differences and for different values. 
George D. Spindler has commented that: 

The basic problem is how to communi- 
cate to students the diversity of human cul- 
tures, the uniqueness of values, and the 
integration of patterned behavior around 
them in each culture, with increased aware- 
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ness and tolerance as the aim; and at the 
same time communicate understanding of 
the fact that all cultures are answers to the 
same basic problems and conditions of 
human existence.’ 

Whereas in the past a predominant 
concern has been with the solution of 
national problems, we now have to com- 
mit ourselves to valuing most highly the 
solution of human problems, wherever 
they exist. Furthermore, as we partici- 
pate in their resolution, we must be 
prepared to permit and support different 
cultural formulas for the meeting of 
human needs. 

What are the qualities of the human 
beings who can commit themselves to 
these deeply humane concerns and can 
bring to the task real cross-cultural 
understanding? 

Charles Morris,? Cora du Bois,’ and 
others have emphasized that it is the 
person who is basically secure in his own 
personality development, who has a 
healthy self-concept, or, to use Morris’ 
phrase, is “an open self” who can en- 
counter cultural behavior that is differ- 
ent from his own experience without 
being threatened by it. In addition, such 
secure individuals need to have devel- 
oped an empathic-identity-action‘ pat- 
tern which enables them to place them- 
selves in another’s shoes with feeling for 


‘George D. Spindler. “New Trends and Ap- 
plications in Anthropology.” New Viewpoints in 
the Social Sciences, 28th Yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, a 
department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1958. p. 124. 

* Charles Morris. The Open Self. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

’Cora du Bois. “Some Notions on Learning 
Intercultural Understanding.” Anthropology and 
Education, George D. Spindler, Editor. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1955. 

*L. P. Cajoleas. “International Understand- 
ing: a Theoretical Analysis of a Goal in Educa- 
tion.” Teachers College Record, January 1960. 
p. 188-94. 
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and sympathetic understanding of his 
situation. 

This empathic person must also have 
a clear understanding of what it means 
to live in and be a product of culture. 
This understanding must be based upon 
a systematic study of his own culture— 
how it has shaped his beliefs, values and 
behavior—and a gradual application of 
the generalizations learned to the many 
cultures of his own country and of others 
in the world. 

Having learned to study culture and 
the ways in which it shapes human be- 
havior, it is hoped that this empathic 
individual can be helped to develop an 
attitude of cultural pluralism, a recogni- 
tion that there are many cultural solu- 
tions to common human problems and 
that one’s own solution is not always or 
necessarily the only good answer. 

This increasingly cross-cultural human 
being can only use his sensitivity well if 
a final dimension is added to this list— 
continuous contact, in depth, with the 
social realities of the world, in terms 
appropriate to his maturity level at any 
given time. Children and youth will need 
to be informed through dramatic and 
varied media about the different ways 
of life in selected cultures, about the 
problems of resources, health, agricul- 
ture, industrialization and leadership 
that face .he world; and about the geo- 
graphic conditions that must be adapted 
to or modified by technologically ambi- 
tious societies. 


Drive to Conformity 


The task here delineated is not met 
by the existing typical culture units or 
“travels through many lands,” nor by 
United Nations Days, nor by folk festi- 
vals, nor by systematic geography stud- 
ies. The curricular implications are com- 
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plex and multidimensional. But prior to 
any discussion of the curricular task, 
one must ask a most fundamental and 
disturbing question—“Is the cultural 
complex in which American children and 
youth are growing up one which will 
permit and support the necessary in- 
gredients for developing cross-cultural 
understanding?” 

We are a nation that is a product of 
many diverse cultures. Until recently, 
our goal has been “the melting pot.” 
Every immigrant has been urged to lose 
his subcultural identity in the process of 
becoming “an American.” Our national 
goal has been to make people more alike, 
rather than to value or foster differences. 

In recent years social scientists have 
become increasingly concerned about 
the drives to conformity in our nation. 
One San Francisco suburb has waged 
legal war on one of its families because 
they insist on their right to grow ivy in 
their front yard when the neighborhood 
has agreed to a common pattern of 
lawns. Children and youth are slaves to 
the conforming modes of their peer cul- 
tures. It is a hazard to be “different.” 

A city planner comments* that the 
suburbs are populated by the most con- 
forming elements of our population who 
are escaping from the heterogeneity and 
egalitarianism of the city. And Margaret 
Mead ° notes that in such'suburbs each 
family finds five other families with the 
same values and they form a tight social 
circle, guaranteeing their children homo- 
geneity of -experiences. These children 
have few contacts with the ethnic sub- 
cultures of American life or even with 
different socioeconomic levels. One child 
was heard to comment in surprise on a 


® John Dyckman. “The Changing Uses of the 
City.” Daedelus. The Future Metropolis. Winter 
1961. 

° Margaret Mead. From a speech at Stanford 
University, May 1960. 
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Sunday drive through the city, “I didn’t 
know there were any poor people in the 
United States!” If we isolate children 
into homogeneous groups in their own 
culture, are we preparing them to accept 
cultural differences on a_ world-wide 
basis? 

And in large cities, as life becomes 
more complex and impersonal, with very 
limited primary contacts, people, suffer- 
ing the communication overload that 
comes from too many people, too many 
interactions, and a deluge of mass media, 
tend to withdraw into themselves, to 
retreat from seeking personal interac- 
tions. Into this situation are thronging 
the rural folk, uprooted and _ rootless. 
They meet this impersonality and are 
lost and lonely. Does such a condition 
support and encourage cross-cultural un- 
derstanding? 

Our young people have been brought 
up in a culture in which mass media are 
a main source of communication. Daily, 
from infancy on, they have been bar- 
raged, on television especially, with the 
persuasion that material things are of 
utmost importance. In her speech at 
Stanford, Margaret Mead commented 
that the young woman of today does not 
want to wait and sacrifice so her young 
man can find his right vocation and work 
his way up; rather, she guides him into a 
choice that will provide them all the 
material things as soon as possible. Can 
a people, so oriented to valuing material 
things, understand and appreciate cul- 
tures not so oriented, let alone be willing 
to sacrifice some of their “things” in 
order to share them with the “have-nots” 
of this earth? 

The very impact of our advancing 
technology, automation, for example, 
makes for further dislocations and _ in- 
securities in our culture. Add to that the 
increasing pressure we are exerting on 
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children to achieve in the new meritoc- 
racy and we compound a climate of 
anxiety for children. Does such a climate 
of anxiety help to develop “the open 
self”? 


A Healthy Climate 


What, then, is our task? It would seem 
in a world of many cultures that the 
values must be 
healthy climate for self-realization for 


needed rooted in a 
children and youth in our own culture. 

As we seek to rid American education 
of many of its anachronistic practices and 
attempt to retool our schools to meet the 
transformations attendant upon the sci- 
entific, world technology that is emerg- 
ing, we must keep our eyes on the 
children. We must see them as persons 
who need warm support and _ under- 
standing and emotional development as 
well as intellectual challenge. 

The curriculum of American schools 
must concern itself with the study of 
culture—a systematic, thoughtful explo- 
ration of American culture and its sub- 





cultures as a base from which to explore 
the cultures of the world. Such a study 
must, to be successful, help children to 
understand family culture, ethnic cul- 
tures, social class differences and the 
many values inherent in each. Its objec- 
tive should be clear: to help young peo- 
ple develop both sensitivity and objec- 
tivity in viewing human behavior and an 
acceptance of variability in the solution 
of human problems. We will need the 
help of anthropologists and social psy- 
chologists to develop the framework 
within which to achieve this goal. 
Perhaps the most crucial curricular 
task is that of focusing upon and work- 
ing with the value structures in which 
children and youth are caught up in our 
(Continued on page 520) 
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Arthur G. Wirth 


Values for Educators 


IN his inaugural address, President 
Kennedy reminded us that we confront 
life situations which shall try our mettle 
to the full. Yet at the moment when so 
much shall be asked of us, the literature 
of social commentary is dominated by 
terms like alienation, estrangement, with- 
drawal, indifference, disaffection, nonin- 
volvement, neutralism. We are told that 
especially among youth, the direction of 
cultural change is from commitment and 
enthusiasm to alienation and apathy. 

If there is even partial truth to these 
widespread claims, there is cause for con- 
cern because values determine what we 
shall do with our lives. Values contain 
our conception of what makes life good. 
We use our life energies to pursue them. 
We confront a first-order difficulty if we 
are in trouble with values; if we are pur- 
suing destructive, false values; if we are 
confused or in conflict about values; or 
if we have lost confidence and are in- 
different about them. 

Schools whose is with the 
growing young have, of course, a special 
responsibility. Will the quality of our 
work in American schools help youth de- 
velop a clear sense of life-purpose to 
sustain them in moments of crisis—and 
enable them to be full participants in 
building a future with imagination and 


concern 
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courage? The answer will depend on 
whether those of us in the schools are 
confident about our own 
We shall need our own inner 


clear and 
values. 
assurance to enable us to confront the in- 
evitable difficulties and frustrations in 
the daily routine, and to cultivate a qual- 
ity in our lives sensed by the young to be 
worthy of their respect. We shall need 
clarity of values to guide us in making 
decisions about school programs and pol- 
icies in a world of revolutionary change 
and full of clamoring and conflicting 
voices. 

We will here describe a basic condi- 
tion which must be met if life-values are 
to be sound and examine briefly some 
consequences which would follow in- 
stituting such a condition. 

Values that are vital, that may act as 
powerful directives in our lives cannot 
be taken on as easily as an inherited 
wardrobe. If many of our time-honored 
values seem to have a tired quality, it 
may be because we have carelessly let 
the familiar words slip off the lips too 
easily, too many times. If we wish to 
quicken the quality of values in our life 


Arthur G. Wirth is Associate Professor of 
Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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we should listen to Albert Schweitzer, 
who has stressed that values must be 
won out of living experience and hard 
reflection. “Only if (an ethical affirma- 
tion) offers itself as arising from thought 
can it become spiritually our own.”* If 
the advice is sound, honest men, even 
though bereft of claims to special wis- 
dom, are obligated to get on with the 
effort. The argument to follow is offered 
in that spirit. With it is a conviction that 
the task is possible, for the answer lies 
within ourselves. 


To Be Human 


We begin with premises about our 
fundamental nature. A picture has emer- 
ged from the investigations of twentieth 
century science indicating that ours is 
a universe in which creative processes 
are at work. Because we are human, we 
share in the creative process in a special 
way. The human condition brings with 
it unique opportunities—and special re- 
sponsibilities. To be human means to 
have the capacity to create value—the 
capacity to transform the quality of life 
for better or worse. No one of us is with- 
out this capacity. By seeing his life essen- 
tially as the opportunity for creating and 
realizing value, the individual can find 
his own life acquiring meaning in the 
daily acts that he performs. 

For guidance at this point, we turn to 
Viktor Frankl,? a man of the twentieth 
century, whose life and thought were 
tempered by years in concentration 
camps. He has thought deeply about the 





‘ Albert Schweitzer. Out of My Life and 
Thought. New York: The New American 
Library of World Literature, Mentor Books, 
1953. p. 123. 

2 Viktor E. Frankl. The Doctor and the 
Soul. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957; 
and From Death Camp to _ Existentialism. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. 
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problem of values and has suggested 
three categories of values that are ac- 
cessible to all: 

1. Men can give meaning to their lives 
by realizing creative values—by acting, 
working, building, planning, executing. 
These may range from the performance of 
familiar daily acts like planning work for 
tomorrow’s class to rare, trail-blazing break- 
throughs such as Einstein’s formulation of 
the equation E=mc’. 

2. Men can realize experiential values 
by receptivity toward the world in surrender 
to the beauty of nature or art. This is the 
mode of appreciation and contemplation. 

8. There are attitudinal values, or the 
ways in which man brings himself to handle 
the unmanageable or tragic situations in 
his life. 

By seeing oneself as representing an 
expression of the creative processes of 
the universe with the capacity to create 
and realize values, and as having the 
responsibility to do so, means that one 
can live from a base of deep honor and 
respect for what is represented in one- 
self and all other men. While living more 
and more from this base of self-accept- 
ance and self-respect, one is freed from 
the enervating need to please others, to 
pursue “success” as defined by the social 
system. 

One’s essential task becomes then 
simply to be what he can be, to do what 
he can do, to honor what he sees through 
his own eyes and to say truthfully what 
he sees—to live authentically. And he 
must resist factors which exert pressure 
on him to live otherwise. 


Some Implications 


Let us examine some implications of 
Frankl’s three value categories for the 
work of the teaching profession. The 
chance to realize creative values is in- 
trinsic to the work of the teacher. If this 
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potential is to flourish, the teacher will 
need to bring himself to the task that is 
his as genuinely as possible. To do this 
he must be engaged in a process of per- 
sonal growth. He must be seeking to ex- 
tend his own set of life-meanings. He 
must be a scholar, for he knows that he 
can help others get on with the task of 
attaining wider life-meaning only to the 
extent that he has this quality himself. 
He must resist, when possible, the fea- 
tures of school systems which deny him 
the chance to honor himself and_ his 
work. Administrators, acting in the same 
spirit, will see their job as centering on 
the task of releasing the productive ener- 
gies of their faculty. 

The forms which characterize emerg- 
ing mass urban society make this kind of 
leadership ever more imperative. In our 
present world-in-the-making, bureauc- 
racy and big organization are here to 
stay. Most of us will spend our working 
lives in them. We know by now, too, that 
they pose threats to meaningful living. 
Knowing this, teachers and administra- 
tors alike, if they have their values 
straight, will recognize that a major, con- 
tinuing task is to see that the processes 
of bureaucracy are developing in such a 
way as to serve life-furthering ends. 

Secondly, we would remind ourselves 
that while acting on life is important, it 
is not all of it. The chance and the need 
to create value in the mode of apprecia- 
tion or contemplation are also daily pres- 
ent. If aware of this, we can seek occa- 
sion to provide for it even in the hurly- 
burly of busy schedules that jade our 
sensibilities. There may be a moment 
really to see a child for the first time who 
for weeks has been in our presence. 
There are, too, those occasions of satis- 
faction known to all who practice the art 
of teaching when a new meaning, a new 
insight dawns in our students, when one 
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of them begins to move with an idea. We 
participate when we savor these mo- 
ments and permit ourselves to sense the 
wonder in them—even though “calamity” 
in one of its infinite manifestations fol- 
lows immediately. 

Beyond this, there is life in its unman- 
ageable aspects. There is much that 
cannot be bent to our will. The thesis 
developed by Dr. Frankl asks us to con- 
sider the idea that even these areas pro- 
vide occasions for creating values—those 
which he calls attitudinal. 





The opportunity to realize attitudinal 
values is always present whenever a person 
finds himself confronted by a destiny toward 
which he can act only by acceptance. The 
way in which he accepts, the way in which 
he bears his cross, what courage he mani- 
fests in suffering, what dignity he displays 
in doom and disaster, is the measure of his 
human fulfilment.* 

Let us take a familiar, if not quite so 
drastic situation. When confronted with 
overcrowded conditions and_ students 
from disorganized homes, who are un- 
able to attend to what we can offer, we 
need not sink in despair or crush our- 
selves with self-blame. Our task simply 
is to meet the demands of the day with 
whatever imagination and courage we 
can muster. Even in moments of ex- 
tremity, the possibility for creating value 
remains, for by the way we bring our- 
selves to the situation, we show what 
human life may be. 


Range of Learnings 


Truly self-respecting teachers will 
bring to their students the same respect 
that they have for themselves. This does 
not imply “soft pedagogy,” for the funda- 
mental climate sought for the school 


° Viktor E. Frankl. The Doctor and the Soul. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957. p. 50. 
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would be one in which people are honor- 
ing the deepest that is in each of them. 
To do this means that each is respon- 
sible—responsible for doing the work 
that he can do, for bringing to situations 
the qualities of which he is capable. No 
more and no less than this is to be ex- 
pected. Discovering what work one 
can do is an important way of discover- 
ing who one is. But just as important is 
discovering the tasks of which one is not 
capable. This applies with equal force 
to all students—the fast, the average, 
the slow. In the context described here, 
“success” or “failure” becomes. strictly 
secondary as compared with getting on 
with the central task of self-discovery. 
American schools, then, should provide 
the programs for American youth to help 
them get on with that task. 

The range of important learnings and 
skills needed for the good life is rich and 
varied. The curriculum itself, therefore, 
must make available the range of studies 
and activities needed to provide the right 
set of challenges for our children with 
their rich diversity of talents. 

Intellectual and the 
plined study required by it certainly 
must occupy a central place. Our time 
and condition require this. But impor- 
tant provisions for experiences in the 
arts, in physical activities, in useful crafts 
and skills and in activities of school citi- 
zenship will need richly to be provided. 
The difficult task of seeking a fruitful 
balance of the rightful claims of each of 
these is a critical part of the art of the 
educator. Mundane pressures forever 
will be present, including generally de- 
national 


inquiry disci- 


fensible ones like social or 
needs, more dubious ones like the con- 
flicting clamors of warring interest 
groups, and the doubts arising from our 
own uncertainties and perplexities. 
Somehow, though, the goal of devel- 
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oping programs aimed at providing op- 
portunities for genuine self-fulfillment 
for as many of our youth as possible in 
all their diversity must be held to as our 
central concern. This will never be easy. 
In fact, cultural tendencies like status- 
seeking, nativism, standardization and 
mechanization may make this harder 
than ever. If we have sure knowledge 
of our true obligation, however, we can 
maintain a main course with confidence 
and return to it in due time if we go 
astray. 

While the argument has been that 
there is plenty to do within the schools 
and that we have the resources within 
us to get on with our task—we delude 
ourselves if we think that abiding values 
can be built in a greenhouse. It is im- 
possible to have truly effective schools 
unless the communities surrounding 
them are supportive of humane values. 
When the communities fail and are full 
of shameful inconsistencies, honest youth 
rightfully will be hesitant about giving 
wholehearted allegiance. 

Communities which deny children of 
minorities their rightful chance for a full 
go-at-life, communities permitting them- 
selves to be saturated by cheap, dishon- 
est advertising which may foster cyni- 
cism about American society, communi- 
ties which fail to provide youth with 
opportunities for useful work, communi- 
ties blighted by ugliness and dissonance, 
are guilty of dishonoring life. Parents, 
teachers, and others, who themselves are 
life-valuing and who want their children 
to live strongly and confidently from the 
creative potential within themselves, will 
recognize their obligation to oppose such 
destructive factors. They will actively 
support efforts to build communities in 
which all people can come closer to de- 
veloping the endless facets of the gift 
of life bestowed on them. 
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The Changing Neighborhood 


THERE is no more crucial issue in 
curriculum development than that of the 
changing neighborhood. It is here that 
the real tests of citizenship education 
are applied. Such places provide social 
laboratories to experiment with pro- 
grams designed for a world society, if 
we but recognize them and use them 
as such. They present in microcosm the 
real issues of our world. It is abundantly 
clear that children and youth learn their 
citizenship in such situations from the 
“curriculum of life” rather than from the 
school. 

“Changing neighborhood” is a relative 
term. All neighborhoods change. Our 
most stable communities have a _ turn- 
over of about ten percent in school en- 
rollments per year. Pupil migration, of 
course, is only one dimension of change. 
There is continuous change in the struc- 
ture and nature of institutional life. Letty 
Russell makes the assertion, for instance, 
that, “The family is no longer the basic 
unit of middle class society.” ' 

There is continuous change in ideas, 
ideals and values, due to the impact of 
the mass culture of which we are a part. 

* Letty M. Russell. “The Family and Christian 
Education in Modern Urban Society.” Union 


Seminary Quarterly Review, Vol. 16, No. 1; 
Nov. 1960. p. 33. 
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Power relations among groups in the 
community are constantly changing. By 
“changing neighborhood,” we usually re- 
fer to the community in conflict because 
of the altered relations among the groups 
in its confines. 

This alteration is accentuated by pop- 
ulation movements—especially if the in- 
coming group is: (a) visible, e.g., of a 
different color; (b) of a different socio- 
economic status; or (c) different be- 
cause of religious or other ideological 
factors. Some indication of the impact of 
population movement may be gathered 
from the following facts: 

The White House Conference fact 
book, Children in a Changing World, re- 
ported that in 1958 twelve million children 
moved at least from one residence to 
another. 

New York City, whose experience 
may be typical of other metropolitan areas, 
dismisses about 40,000 children per year by 
transfer. About 
transferred to suburban counties than come 
into the city through transfer exchange. 


12,000 more pupils are 


... In spite of this outmigration and the 
fact that every third seat has been provided 
Dan W. Dodson is Director, Center for 
Human Relations and Community Study, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
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in a new school building since the war, the 
Board of Education announced that in 
1960-61 every sixth child in the city’s 
schools is on an abnormal schedule, and 
55,000 are on short hours. 

. . . Detroit, Michigan, during 1960-61 
is sending 5,000 children daily by bus from 
overcrowded sections of the city to schools 
where there is space for them. 

... On Manhattan Island over 35 percent 
of the pupils of the public schools are 
Negro; 33.6 percent are Puerto Rican in 
background, and the remainder “others.” 

The Board of Education of New 
Rochelle, New York, is now appealing a 
Federal Court order which mandates the 
correction of de facto segregation which 
stems from growth of Negro population in 
that suburban community. 

The “Welcome Wagon” in White 
Plains, New York, indicated that, of the 37 
new families in that suburb in one month, 
24 were Jewish, 11 were Catholic, and two 
were Protestant. 

... A new development in the north end 
of New Rochelle, New York, has an ele- 
mentary school which is 97 percent Jewish 
in enrollment. 

Such facts may illustrate the nature 
of change, and something of its extent. 


On Being Realistic 


What do we mean by being realistic? 
We mean an honest assessment of human 
relationships which goes beyond the 
usual glittering generalities and clichés 
that so often characterize our efforts. 
What is involved in such an assessment? 


1. First, we mean that we need a bet- 
ter understanding of the role of conflict 
in intergroup relations, and some atten- 
tion as to how to deal with it. Most edu- 
cators are from the middle class. Con- 
tentiousness and conflict are alien to our 
natures. We interpret Micah’s great vi- 
sion of the “time when the swords would 
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be beat into plowshares and the spears 
into pruning hooks, and man will lay 
down his arms and study war no more” 
as meaning that a time will come when 
there will be no more conflict. Of course 
it is imperative that we find a means 
short of war for settling differences. We 
should also realize, however, that we 
cannot have freedom without its pro- 
ducing some differences; we cannot have 
differences without our interests becom- 
ing organized on a group basis, resulting 
in some jostling and a certain amount of 
conflict. In fact, a case ccald be made 
that some conflict is the hallmark of a 
free society. Our job is not that of how 
to evade conflict, but rather (a) how to 
keep conflict from becoming stultifying 
and destructive, and (b) how to use its 
dynamic force to foster growth and de- 
velopment in citizenship. 

When a school principal says he has 
no problems, he is either lying, is not 
perceptive enough to know a problem 
when he sees it, or else is so authori- 
tarian that he does not allow sufficient 
freedom of interaction for problems to 
come to the surface. This latter, unfor- 
tunately, tends to be the behavior pat- 
tern of the school leader in the changing 
neighborhood. 

2. We mean by being realistic that our 
behavior in the changing neighborhood, 
much better than what we say, tells 
what our real values are. The middle 
class flight to the suburbs, when neigh- 
borhoods start changing, the tendency 
of “nice” people to sit on the side line 
as long as possible when southern com- 
munities are going through the desegre- 
gation process, the reluctance of the “old 
timers” of suburban areas to share power 
and services with the newcomers—all 
spell out values our children learn by 





our behaviors. 
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What of the schools in such places? 
By and large they are ahead of their 
communities, but are limited in what 
they can do about most pivotal issues. 
Most experts agree that were it not for 
the community, schools would not have 
too much trouble with even the most 
pressing of neighborhood change issues. 
For instance, the New Rochelle High 
School invited students from Washing- 
ton and Baltimore to come to their com- 
munity to see desegregated programs at 
work. The Board of Education, however, 
has persistently refused to alter neigh- 
borhood school zones to send either 
white children into the Negro school 
areas or to allow Negro children who felt 
discriminated against to transfer out. 
The Board is fighting in the higher 
courts against violating the neighbor- 
hood school concept when larger school 
systems such as Baltimore and New York 
City have allowed “open enrollments.” 

3. By being realistic we mean neither 
glossing over nor unduly lifting up prob- 
lems which beset the school when it 
deals with change. The school in the 
transition area is a target for many of 
the frustrations which people experience 
in other facets of community life. 

It is hard to work in such tension areas 
and be relaxed and permissive. The ad- 
ministrator tends to assume a “bureau- 
cratic” role, administer by directive, play 
his cards close to his chest, and develop 
a glib “line” about his program. It is 
most often a “paper program,” with all 
the right and defensible content, but 
with li:tle of the spirit of modern educa- 
tion. He becomes an expert at “patting 
irate mothers on the shoulder” and get- 
ting them out of his office without hon- 
estly dealing with their complaints. In 
such instances the morale of the staff be- 
comes very low, and the “climate” 
of the school becomes a deterrent to 
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healthy growth—a negative aspect of 
curriculum. 

Another dimension of the problem is 
the tendency, often, to overexaggerate 
difficulties. Some years ago this author 
worked with the Washington, D.C., 
schools as they were preparing to deseg- 
regate. It was noted, even then, that a 
combination of forces made it evident 
that many Negro children would be 
more handicapped in academic compe- 
tition than would their classmates among 
the whites. We spent quite a bit of time 
on this problem. It surprised no one that 
this should be true. In the hands of poli- 
ticians who were bent on discrediting 
the program of desegregation these facts 
were exploited to the fullest in a way 
which taxed the school authorities’ re- 
sources in dealing with them. It took 
real courage and .much patience to 
“stand up” to them on what were exag- 
gerations of obvious problems. 


Promising Practices 


What are some of the promising prac- 
tices in dealing with changing neighbor- 
hoods? 

1. At the level of school administra- 
tion, the big issue is zoning. Who goes 
to school with whom, is the first big 
question. Here, the Princeton Plan has 
much to recommend it. Instead of two 
neighborhood schools, one largely Ne- 
gro and the other largely white, they 
merged the grades and sent all the chil- 
dren to school together, the first three 
grades in one building and the other 
three grades to the other building. This 
avoided a segregated neighborhood 
school. 

The “open enrollment” principle af- 
fords a way to ameliorate some prob- 
lems of change. It has, however, a two- 
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edged danger. First, it works both ways. 
When one group is allowed to transfer, 
other groups are entitled to the same 
consideration. Second, sole reliance on 
this approach puts upon the parents the 
initiative for seeking a better education. 
This should be the school’s responsibil- 
ity. It can be used effectively to stifle 
protests, because the dissatisfied parent 
can always be told he is free to send his 
child elsewhere if he is not pleased. 

Some school systems use busses to 
move children from one neighborhood 
to another and to provide integrated ex- 
periences as a by-product of meeting 
school building shortages. With the shift 
of populations and the shortage of facili- 
ties such distribution of children allays 
somewhat the problems of neighborhood 
change. Some community leadership is 
advocating that transportation of chil- 
dren be used to desegregate all such 
residential concentrations. 

2. For most schools, grouping is the 
biggest issue. “Beating the Russians” and 
“getting into the right colleges” have 
created a kind of hysteria which has 
forced educators to abdicate democratic 
grouping policies. A suburban commu- 
nity’s experience is typical. Heretofore 
the children have been assigned in such 
a manner that all classes had some of 
the slower children who tended to come 
from the two low income groups. Now 
they are yielding to pressure to group 
homogeneously, and to orbit the bright 
children into the “academic strato- 
sphere.” This means they are segregat- 
ing the children of the less advantaged 
groups into “academic ghettoes” within 
the school program. 

On this issue we are torn between 
what is possible and what is ideal. The 
Washington, D.C., schools developed a 
four track plan to meet the grouping 
difficulty. The New York City school 
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system has catered to the increasingly 
popular “special examination” high 
school as a means of accomplishing the 
same objectives. This writer does not 
accept the assumption that bright chil- 
dren are necessarily penalized by being 
in classes with less academically talented 
children. The weakness lies in the limita- 
tions of the average teacher in leading a 
class as a social group. A case could be 
made that far more teachers fail because 
of their limitations in group leadership 
than because of their limitations as schol- 
ars. With such limitations, we cut the 
pattern of grouping to fit the competen- 
cies of teachers rather than to exemplify 
sound education. 

One practice which is still in an ex- 
perimental stage is called the dual prog- 
ress plan. Here a child may go as fast 
in science and mathematics as his talents 
and interests allow, in what might be 
thought of as ungraded sequences. In 
citizenship and communication arts, 
however, the children are grouped het- 
erogeneously by maturation 
learn the arts of human relationships. 


levels to 


3. What of programs? Schools in 
neighborhoods in tension tend to spawn 
“gimmicks” which may have public re- 
lations value but not too much substan- 
tive content. There is no substitute for 
the application of what we know as 
sound educational practices. They are 
harder to apply, sometimes, in neighbor- 
hoods in tension. For instance, in one 
changing neighborhood Negro parents 
charged, “You teach white people’s chil- 
dren to read. Why is it you can’t teach 
ours?” This is a good question. Teachers 
in this situation “scuttled” programs of 
reading readiness and all they believed 
in about teaching reading, and resorted 
to rote. This, alone, they felt they could 
defend against such pressure. 
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One promising technique is that used 
in New York City’s “Higher Horizons” 
project. This is an attempt to help chil- 
dren who have been hampered by a 
subservient role in the community to 
“raise and maintain” their aspiration lev- 
els. The project involves considerable 
guidance staff and other personnel. It 
will bear watching, for it gets at a dif- 
ficult issue in schools serving heteroge- 
neous communities. This is how to foster 
creativity in a child of lower socioeco- 
nomic status—particularly in the child 
whose family is so deprived by its social 
class position that he has become apa- 
thetic. 

The opposite type of program is pre- 
sented by an elite suburban school in 
Scarsdale, New York. Here the “new- 
comers” are upwardly mobile, middle 
class people determined to find a status 
school system, a diploma from which will 
assure that their children will get into 
the “right” colleges. A recent survey in- 
dicated that graduates of this system 
made average grades of C in their col- 
lege work. The pressure on the children 
is so great that they apparently suffer 
a delayed reaction when they go to col- 
lege. Social agencies in the county refer 
to a characteristic of this community's 
children’s emotional problems as “the 
Scarsdale syndrome.” 


What of Values? 


What of the values of citizenship? Do 
we believe that children reared in 100 
percent white, middle class suburbs have 
experiences which prepare them as well 
to take their places in a world of het- 
erogeneous peoples as do the children 
reared in the maelstrom of life of hetero- 
geneous communities? Have middle class 
Americans who flee to suburban sanctu- 
aries lost faith in the basic stuff of hu- 
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manity? Have we lost the thrill which 
comes from a reaffirmation of democratic 
faith in people, because some of the new- 
comers stumble in their first fumbling 
steps toward freedom? Do we see only 
their errors, their garishness, their crime 
and rude manners? 

A Southern Negro teacher related how 
she admonished her pupils to “never go 
to the back of the bus to sit. After all 
the price we have paid to win the right 
to sit up front we should take advantage 
of it.” Many people would not see her 
insistence on this right as “goodness.” 
Rather, they would only see it as “push- 
iness.” 

Do we really believe that the minority 
group child or the child of the low socio- 
economic heritage possesses creativity 
the same as do other children, and that 
his or her limitations are solely of cir- 
cumstance? Or do we believe we are 
with inferior materials and 
wasting our lives in a futile effort? 

In this conforming era, when pres- 
sures are on us to “beat the Russians” 
and otherwise meet the demands of “na- 


working 


tional purpose,” are we forsaking some- 
thing precious in our heritage? That 
something was a faith that national pur- 
pose would be best served if every child 
were helped to develop to the fullest 
along the lines of his own unique bent. 
Is the growing search for science talent, 
College Board Examinations, and other 
such pressures causing us to mould chil- 
dren to these societal demands rather 
than developing them in ways unique to 
themselves? Does this trend make the 
school less competent to deal with the 
changing neighborhood? 

Thoughtful 
deeper questions related to the function 


consideration of these 


of the school in our society is basic in 
understanding the realistic issues of the 
changing neighborhood. 
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Process, issues and values in 


IF economic education is to have last- 
ing value, we must provide experiences 
in a process of learning that equips stu- 
dents in the skills of analysis and re- 
search. The major safeguard we can give 
students for effectiveness in a world of 
change is to help them attain the will and 
capacity to reach decisions and take ac- 
tion through the process of learning. 

From their earliest years of schooling, 
students should be trained to identify 
economic problems of concern to them; 
to define the problems for study and 
analysis; to seek out and evaluate data, 
insights and judgments of pertinence 
from varied sources; to develop general- 
izations and conclusions consistent with 
their findings; and to make recommenda- 
tions or take action based on their con- 
clusions. Even as they act, though, they 
should be mindful of the need for keep- 
ing avenues of information open and re- 
viewing decisions in the light of chang- 
ing data, insights or judgments. With 
this form of training deeply imbued in 
our young people, we shall be able to 
have a high degree of confidence that 
the economic education they receive will 
stand the test of time. 

Accompanying this emphasis by teach- 
ers upon training students in how to 
study, think and act in the field of eco- 
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Economic Education 


nomics, a teacher must have a greater 
awareness of the need for discretion and 
focus in content selection. We cannot be 
certain which specific issues shall de- 
mand our attention in the years to come, 
but an analysis of data and trends does 
indicate general areas which are likely to 
be of greatest concern. Study focused 
upon these general areas will prove to be 
the most advantageous investment of 
time, since students will thus become ac- 
quainted with the source materials, value 
positions, and opportunities to act on the 
major decisions and issues they shall face. 


Areas of Concern 


Summarized here are ten such areas 
of concern which are suggested as guides 
for the selection of content in economic 
education throughout the curriculum. 
The summaries are certainly not con- 
sidered all-inclusive as the content for 
economic education but rather are in- 
tended to indicate some factors to be 
considered in study related to these 
areas. From a continuing and broadened 
study of the areas, students will gain 
background and experience in dealing 
with the problems about which they are 
likely to be called upon to make value 
decisions in the years immediately ahead. 
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The areas are not listed in any order of 
priority and can be seen to overlap in 
many cases. 

1. Optimum use of human, natural and 
capital resources. Our nation’s economic 
achievements have been largely attrib- 
utable to the education and morale of 
our human resources, the bountiful nat- 
ural resources with which we were en- 
dowed, and the willingness to develop 
and invest capital resources for economic 
enterprises. Freedom and flexibility of 
action have channeled resources into en- 
deavors in response to the needs and 
desires of the people. In recent years, 
gaps and lags have appeared in some 
areas of our economy, and overabun- 
dance and duplications in other areas of 
the economy. Human resources are not 
being developed as fully or rapidly as 
needed and some are not being used as 
efficiently as possible. Some of our natu- 
ral resources are in short supply and we 
have increasingly dependent 
upon strategic resources from other na- 
tions. Capital resources have been over- 
invested in some areas of our economy 
and some economic needs are not being 
met by private enterprise. Our economic 
position is challenged by other nations, 
many of which exert greater influence on 
resource allocation than we do. 


become 


The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and citi- 
zens to achieve the optimum use of hu- 
man, natural and capital resources? 


2. Relative importance of production 
and consumption satisfactions. The revo- 
lutions in agricultural and industrial pro- 
ductivity during recent years have made 
possible an abundance of goods with 
decreasing demands upon direct human 
effort. Most people of our nation are 
moving far away from identification with 
the labor or the satisfaction of producing 
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goods. They are either engaged in activi- 
ties related to the distribution of goods 
or they provide economic services. A 
general decrease in working hours has 
further moved people toward preoccu- 
pation with satisfactions gained from the 
consumption of goods and services. 


The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and citi- 
zens to achieve an appropriate balance 
among production and consumption sat- 
isfactions? 

3. Relative importance of consumption 
satisfactions. The increasing abundance 
and diversity of goods has made possible 
wider opportunities for the satisfaction 
of consumption needs. The ability to sat- 
isfy fundamental needs for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter with decreasing percent- 
ages of income has led many people to 
seek added satisfactions through serv- 
ices. Widespread communications have 
influenced choices made by consumers. 
Consumption satisfactions can be se- 
cured either through tax funds allocated 
to government or through direct personal 
expenditures for goods and services; in- 
come can be spent to satisfy personal 
needs or to take care of social needs. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers, and citi- 
zens to achieve an appropriate balance 
among consumption satisfactions? 


4. Government in the economy. De- 
pression conditions of the 1930's and 
international conditions since that time 
have moved the government increas- 
ingly into economic activities. The size 
of governmental expenditures and the 
fiscal policies of government influence 
the economy. Population growth and its 
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concentration in metropolitan centers 
have increased the need for services 
through government. The economic ac- 
tivities of government have been influ- 


enced by the increasing mobility of 


goods and people throughout the nation. 
Interstate and international economic re- 
lations are affected by the role of gov- 
ernment in the economy. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and citi- 
zens to achieve an appropriate role for 
government in the economy? 

5. Relative importance of growth and 
stability. Improvements in communica- 
tions, transportation, and mass produc- 
tion techniques have opened the way to 
wider markets and lower unit costs. 
Increased opportunities for consumption 
lead to higher standards of living and 
to more opportunities for employment 
of the population in providing raw ma- 
terials, and in producing and distributing 
goods. However, producing for wider 
markets can mean increased risks and 
greater investments. Concentration of 
employees in mass-production industries 
makes more people dependent upon such 
industries. Governmental activity can be 
used to influence growth and stability. 
Investments in research to achieve 
growth divert resources. from being used 
for other purposes. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, as producers and 
as citizens to achieve an appropriate bal- 
ance between growth and stability? 

6. Relative importance of freedom and 
security. Freedom has been a highly- 
prized possession of our people both be- 
cause of what it means to the individual 
and because we have faith in results 
achieved by a people free to decide and 
act on their own judgment. Choices 
made without coercion in the market 
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place provide directions from which in- 
dividuals determine, of their own will, 
what they may choose to produce or 
what jobs they may try to fill. Industrial- 
ization, urbanization, and mass commu- 
nications have tended to temper the 
amount of freedom of choice which peo- 
ple can have or believe it wise to allow 
others to have. Security in employment, 
in old age, in health, and from aggres- 
sion are considered highly-prized pos- 
sessions. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and citi- 
zens to achieve an appropriate balance 
between freedom and security? 

7. Size and power of organizations in 
the economy. Individual initiative and 
decisions provided impetus to significant 
economic developments in our nation. 
The interaction between individuals 
characterized most economic activities 
and relationships up to recent times. 
Mass production techniques and im- 
proved transportation ushered in the po- 
tentials for greater efficiency. Gradually 
economic enterprises grew larger in size 
and power both as a result, and in the 
pursuit, of broader markets. Personal re- 
lationships within economic enterprises 
have declined and producers are in- 
creasingly separated from consumers. 
Groups have formed to achieve balances 
of power among the various segments 
of the economy. Both the efficiency and 
justice obtained from large organizations 
are under question. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and citi- 
zens to achieve an appropriate size and 
power for organizations in the economy? 

8. Science and technology in the econ- 
omy. During our lifetime, research and 
development have become factors of 
our economy. 


crucial importance in 
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Though a high degree of stability in 
production methods, materials and dis- 
tribution existed as recently as 30 years 
ago, today there is constant pressure for 
innovation. Problems result in the sup- 
ply and demand of human, natural and 
capital resources to cope with the inno- 
vations. Price stability is affected and 
consumer choices are more complex. We 
are influenced by the fact that the use 
of science and technology in the eco- 
nomic activities of other nations is ad- 
vancing. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and citi- 
zens to achieve an appropriate place for 
science and technology in the economy? 

9. Interstate economic relationships. 
A high degree of specialization and 
trade has characterized the economic ac- 
tivities and relationships of our states. 
Advantageous geographic and natural 
resource conditions have been capital- 
ized upon to the benefit of separate states 
and the economy in general. Through 
assistance from federal funds for certain 
purposes, economic inequalities among 
the states have been lessened or eco- 
nomic activities have been fostered 
within some states for the benefit of the 
general economy. Pride in their eco- 
nomic development has fostered prog- 
ress in many states and set high stand- 
ards for others. Evidences of competition 
and self-interest, not conducive to the 
general economic welfare, appear oc- 
casionally among the states. Natural re- 
sources are sometimes not used or de- 
veloped as wisely as they might be 
interstate cooperation. Inter- 
state cooperation in establishing regu- 
lations involving economic activities is 


through 


not as adequate as it should be in these 
times of population concentration and 
mobility. Fixed positions regarding re- 
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lationships with the federal government 
are, held by some states. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and citi- 
zens to achieve appropriate interstate 
economic relationships? 

10. International economic _relation- 
ships. Recent years have seen marked 
changes in our nation’s economic posi- 
tion in the world. World War II devel- 
opments established our leadership in 
productive strength. Other nations were 
dependent upon us and were assisted to 
economic recovery by us. Increasingly, 
though, economic growth in our nation 
and the desire for higher standards of 
living have caused us to become depend- 
ent upon raw materials possessed by 
other nations. To purchase these neces- 
sitates our securing increased markets 
for our exports. Other industrial nations, 
however, have been making rapid re- 
coveries to challenge our trading superi- 
ority and some nations have been mov- 
ing toward the production of their own 
goods rather than purchasing from us. 
Blocs of nations are developing that les- 
sen the flow of trade and pressures are 
growing to protect particular industries 
of our nation from outside competition. 

The Problem: What shall we believe 
and do as consumers, producers and 
citizens to achieve appropriate interna- 
tional economic relationships? 

Economic education for our times is 
a major responsibility. There must be a 
process and a focus in such education. 
The process demands rigorous experi- 
ences in research and critical thinking 
by both teachers and students; it de- 
mands that they be willing to learn and 
that they be willing to act on what they 
learn. The focus demands that teachers 
and students expend time and energy 
on the economic issues that count. 
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A Modest Proposal 


THE reader will recognize the source 
of the title of this article: “A Modest 
Proposal.” Swift’s modest proposal was, 
to say the least, basic. His genius as a 
satirist lay in the simplicity of his state- 
ment of the moral consequences of the 
English policy of his day. I chose his 
title because I wanted to remind myself 
of two things: that it might be possible to 
state the problems before us as educators 
simply, and that I should not attempt to 
be a latter-day Swift, for to do so would 
leave me _ helplessly assuming that 
counter-invective is debate. 

What I require of myself is that I get 
my temper back under control. Swift 
helps me to remember what a really great 
rage would be like—but he had a great 
rage over a great wrong. For me—for us 
—to respond in towering anger to those 
who abuse us would be to lose the per- 
spective our responsibilities require: it 
would be to indulge in mere pettiness. If 
there are any “self-appointed experts” in 
education, we are they. We have actively 
sought educational leadership; it was not 
thrust upon us. No great wrong has been 
done us. We are merely taking the con- 

* Based on Dr. Foshay’s presidential address, 
delivered March 12, 1961, in Chicago, Illinois, 
at the annual conference of the Association for 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


NEA. 
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for the improvement of education. 


sequences of the positions we occupy 
and our beliefs as we have expressed 
them. If there is irrationality in some of 
what passes for “educational interpreta- 
tion,” we should not be surprised. We 
are not always completely rational, 
either—since we, too, are human beings. 

As practicing educators, we know 
some things about the great national 
demand for excellence in our schools 
that we must declare candidly, for we 
are the national organization most di- 
rectly responsible for excellence in the 
curriculum, both excellence in being and 
excellence that is to come. No other na- 
tion has asked excellence save for the 
few. We must have excellence for the 
many. 

In a sense, we must make bricks with- 
out straw: a large group we are, of al- 
together too human human_beings— 
often tired, often defensive when criti- 
cized, limited by less-than-glorious edu- 
cations ourselves, subject to the usual 
way that things go in a world in which 
one’s best ideas often go awry or un- 
noticed. Yet we are the people who are 
charged with making something better 
than the world has ever seen—a nation 
full of schools that are excellent. The 
nation says we must do it. We respond, 
“We can, but you have to learn to listen 
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to us, just as we have to learn to under- 
stand what you are saying.” 

Learning to listen to someone else was 
never easy; for two large groups to learn 
to listen to each other, as groups, is even 
more difficult. What is required of us is 
that we learn to listen to the doubt be- 
hind the questions that are showered 
upon us, and that we learn to speak in a 
way that makes our values, as well as 
our practical proposals, clear. 

What we have to get used to is that 
our best efforts in the past are taken for 
granted, now that the nation demands 
of us an average public school as good 
as our present best. In a word, we have 
to get used to the era we live in. The 
battles of the Thirties were not won, nor 
were the issues clearly resolved; but it 
would be a grotesque anachronism for 
us to man those battlements as if the 
times had not changed. The times have 
changed as profoundly as they could 
have. We grew up with an 18th century 
nursery rhyme about the cow jumping 
over the moon, into a time when she just 
might do it, with the help of a little 
rocketry. 

We have, I repeat, to respond to the 
doubt behind the question. To respond 
to an anxious public with, “You never 
had it so good, educationally,” is no re- 
sponse at all. The question is not, “Did 
we ever have it so good?” The question 
is not, really, “Are the schools any good?” 
In fact, there is scarcely any question 
at all. What exists is a demand—that we 
make the schools “excellent,” and a doubt 
—that we in education take intellectual 
excellence seriously. You say, “How can 
people have such a doubt? What do they 
think we’ve been doing?” The point is, 
the doubt exists. Acting offended—even 
though this is justified—won’t make the 
doubt go away. Let’s look at what we 
have been doing. 
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We, in the schools, have caused the 
entire population to live at a higher level 
culturally than is true of any similar 
population in the world. If you doubt 
this, look at the level and distribution of 
our mass publications. With all their 
faults, and they are many and grievous, 
our daily newspapers, taken as a whole, 
are the least sensational and the most 
informative in the world, and more peo- 
ple read them. As Jacques Barzun said 
in 1954 (sometimes I wish he would 
remember that he had said it), “Well, 
we asked for this: we in the West wanted 
to emancipate mankind and we have 
nearly done it. Nobody should be sur- 
prised if it does not speak, write, and 
act like Lord Chesterfield. Let us rather 
stay calm and keep on working.” 


Child and Society 


We have paid close attention to the 
field of child development, and in the 
last two generations, have developed 
nothing less than a humane school, to re- 
place the school that used to lose a good 
half of its students before the eighth 
grade. We revised the teaching of read- 
ing in the primary grades over the coun- 
try as a whole during the "Twenties. We 
successfully experimented with the de- 
velopment of social responsibility in 
school, and the development of the 
school as a socially responsible institu- 
tion, in the Thirties. That is part of what 
we have done, and we have a right to 
feel proud of it. “iowever, we have no 
right to rest on our oars, or to go on liv- 
ing off the fat of the ideas developed by 
educational leaders of a generation ago. 

When I first began to study curric- 
ulum development, I was taught to 
believe that the curriculum arose from 
two fields; the nature of the growing 
child, and the nature of society. These 
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Institute 


two fields, I learned, had been essentially 
ignored during an earlier era. Ignoring 
the nature of the child had led to cen- 
turies of Gradgrinds and_ Ichabod 
Cranes, who thought that all you had to 
know to be a teacher was a little subject 
matter and a lot of discipline. We say 
to the public: the Gradgrinds are always 
with us. Attack the schools indiscrimi- 
nately, and they will turn on you. They 
will show you what “tough” really means. 
To be like them is to be narrow-minded, 
like Sir Thomas Overbury’s Pedant: “He 
treads in a rule, and one hand scans and 
the other holds his scepter. He does not 
think a thought, that the nominative 
case governs not the verb; and he never 
had meaning in his life, for he traveled 
only for words. His ambition is criticism, 
and his example Tully. He _ values 
phrases, and elects them by the sound, 
and the eight parts of speech are his 
servants. To be brief, he is a heteroclite, 
for he wants the plural number, having 
only the single quality of words.” 

My task as a teacher was, of course, 
to teach the subjects to which I was as- 
signed. However, my more basic task 
was to help the child before me to grow 
up in such a way as to be culturally 
knowledgeable, socially effective and re- 
sponsible. Later, as a curriculum devel- 
oper, my task was to help teachers to 
understand the fact that emotional and 
social inadequacies often fatally detract 
from the possibility of learning academic 
subject matter. With respect to the latter, 
especially in the field of teacher educa- 
tion, I learned that we relied on the 
academic departments of a college or 
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a university to educate future teachers 
in these fields; our task was to equip 
them with knowledge of the child and 
of society, and with ways of teaching 
that would take advantage of these two 
fields of knowledge, so that the learning 
effectiveness of students would be in- 
creased. 

These things are profoundly true. A 
teacher who does not understand how a 
child grows into adolescence, and how 
an adolescent grows into adult life, is 
seriously handicapped. A teacher who 
does not understand the obvious fact 
that education is a moral affair, and that 
a skill has to be learned in a way that 
makes it likely that a person will use it 
for moral ends in a good and democratic 
society, is not discharging his responsi- 
bility. To overlook this latter point would 
be to act as if the cataclysmic events of 
the past 30 years had not happened. To 
overlook it would be to betray—I do not 
exaggerate—the men who defended us 
during World War II and Korea. Surely, 
it means something that during the 
Forties we were at war with two of the 
most literate nations in the world—na- 
tions in which the institution of the 
public schools had been perverted to 
social purposes at war with our own; 
nations in which (if one is to believe 
what their nationals will tell you now, 
and I believe it) the subject matter of 
the schools was thought to be intended 
solely for private purposes, to carry no 
public obligation beyond simply obey- 
ing the law, and to have no public mean- 
ing. 

Armed with some knowledge of child 
development, and some knowledge of 
society, I entered upon a career in edu- 
cation convinced that I was different 
from my pedagogical forebears, that my 
era was one full of freshness and vigor. 
And I, along with you, did my bit to 
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bring about the ideal of a mass educa- 
tion dedicated to self-fulfillment within 
a framework of social awareness and 
responsibility. 


Flawed Theory 


I have to say that the theory on which 
| was behaving now seems to me to have 
been true, but inadequate. Hindsight 
says that it was flawed from the begin- 
ning by a failure to acknowledge a third 
element necessary for the making of in- 
telligent curriculum decisions. 

I learned that curriculum decisions 
should be based on a knowledge of the 
child and of society. Included in the 
term, “society,” was the culture society 
represents. What was left out of this 
theory was the nature of organized 
knowledge. As professional educators, 
we have taken organized knowledge— 
the disciplines out of which man’s 
knowledge is made—for granted. In 
teacher education, we left formal knowl- 
edge to the “academic departments,” and 
did little further about it ourselves. What 
we did, instead, was to try to make a cur- 


riculum out of two fields neither of which ° 


takes formal knowledge into account. 
When you come right to it, what is it 
that people in child development had 
to say to us about the curriculum? 
What they had to say can be summed up 
as a serious warning: “Do not violate the 
necessities for a child’s development, for 
if you do you will mar him in ways you 
wot not of, and interfere with the possi- 
bility that he will learn academic subject 
matter well.” These warnings are real, 
and they must be attended to. But I call 
to your attention the fact that they do 
not tell us what to do—only what not to 
do. The same thing is not true of the 
knowledge about society that has been 
gathered. 
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During the ‘Thirties, when much of 
what we know now about the curric- 
ulum was first put into practical form, 
social needs were on everybody's mind. 
That was a decade of social upheaval; 
the need for better housing, better 
health, a more humane economy, a more 
civilized attitude toward crime—these 
and other similar problems were on 
everybody's mind and in the daily press. 
If one were to build a curriculum out 
of child development and society, what 


would the curriculum consist of? It 
would be a curriculum about society, 
in which children’s needs were not 


violated. And that is precisely the cur- 
riculum we tried to put into effect. 
Naturally, utility became the 
major criterion we applied—social util- 
ity, that is to say, in a fairly narrow 
sense: the kind of social utility that 
would help us to solve the problems 
that were upon us at that time. These 
problems are still upon us. We are still 
not housed as well as we should be— 
if you don't believe me, let me take 
you on a tour of New York City. Juve- 
nile crime, especially, appears to have 
increased greatly during these recent 
years of affluence. To these we have 
added yet another societal problem of 
great magnitude—the need for a feeling 
of national military security. 

However, there are realities in the 
fields of knowledge that historically we 
have overlooked, in taking knowledge 
for granted. Chemistry, as a discipline, 
exists apart: from our attempts to under- 
stand it. It knows no national boundaries; 
it has a long history. As a field of knowl- 
edge, it will survive us, no matter what 
the future holds, short of universal dis- 
aster. The same thing can be said for 
the other major fields of man’s knowl- 
edge: mathematics, philosophy, litera- 
ture, history, economics, etc. 


social 
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So I come to my modest proposal. It 
is simply this: that we educators take 
directly into account the nature of the 
organized bodies of knowledge, in addi- 
tion to the nature of the growing child 
and the nature of our society, as we try 
to make curriculum decisions. 

Curriculum theorizing in the future 
will have to take the nature of the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge, and the nature 
of knowledge generally, directly into 
account. Future graduate programs in 
education will have to deal with these 
matters with at least as much corre- 
spondence with the scholars and the 
scholarship involved as we have known 
with the scholars and the scholarship in 
the behavioral sciences. I do not pro- 
pose that we become “subject-centered,” 
either in a new or an old sense. What I 
propose is that we examine the subject 
matter we teach with the same rigor, 
and with the same kinds of help, that 
we have used in examining the child and 
society. 

This will be difficult to do, but there 
is room for optimism about it. My opti- 
mism is based on the fact that the na- 
ture—the basic nature—of the concep- 
tion of academic subject matter is being 
reconceived. The Physical Sciences 
Study Commission has approached phy- 
sics in a basically new way. Professor 
Karplus of the University of California, 
with the help of some members of ASCD, 
has extended this basically new way into 
the elementary grades, thus creating for 
us a portion of a new vision of elemen- 
tary school science. Somewhat similar 
efforts have. been made in mathematics 
at Illinois and Yale, in England, and in 
France—I refer to the Dienes and the 
Cousiniére approaches. Arno Bellack, 
former Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, is working with a national 
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committee in economics, again in the 
same direction. Every one of these proj- 
ects is imperfect. The MIT physics pro- 
gram has had difficulty consistently with 
the fact that some otherwise able stu- 
dents cannot handle it for reasons so far 
not well understood. The mathematics 
programs too often amount to a mere re- 
furbishing of the subject—a mere updat- 
ing of it—without sufficient attention to 
its reconception. The economics program 
is in a very early stage, though it looks 
promising. 


The Method of Discovery 


The generalization that fits all of these 
programs and others has been attempted 
by Professor Jerome Bruner in his book 
of last fall, The Process of Education. 
He speaks, for example, of the arithmetic 
project at the University of Illinois which 
has: 


emphasized the importance of dis- 
covery as an aid to teaching. They have 
been active in devising methods which per- 
mit a student to discover for himself the 
generalization that lies behind a particular 
mathematical operation, and they contrast 
this approach with the “method of assertion 
and proof” in which the generalization is 
first stated by the teacher and the class 
asked to proceed to the proof. It has also 
been pointed out by the Illinois group that 
the method of discovery would be too time- 
consuming for presenting all of what a stu- 
dent must cover in mathematics. The proper 
balance between the two is anything but 
plain. 

Why do I set such high store by these 
efforts? It is not because they have been 
brought to fruition, for they have not. 
It is not because they have been so 
heavily publicized, for those who pub- 

*Jerome Bruner. The Process of Education. 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1960. p. 21. 
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licize them are looking for panaceas. It 
is because they are consistent with what 
has been discovered about the way chil- 
dren learn to think; it is because they 
are consistent with what teachers have 
discovered and rediscovered: learning 
“comes alive” for children when they 
discover their own generalizations. It is 
consistent with the New Education, as 
the movement is called in France, where 
for nearly 10 years the “method of redis- 
covery’ has been under development in 
fields like history and physics. It is basi- 
cally consistent with the theory that has 
governed education since 1930. 

What can be discovered through the 
method of discovery? Two things: one 
can discover the discipline one is study- 
ing; one can discover one’s self as a 
learner. This itself was the discovery of 
the project method as described in part 
by Ellsworth Collings and William 
Heard Kilpatrick, 40 years ago. Applied 
to the discovery of the disciplines 
through which man’s knowledge is made, 
this brings to a new fruition the promise 
that Dewey held out to us 50 years ago 
when he began talking to us about the 
method of intelligence. 

What can be discovered, I say, is the 
discipline itself. I should like to expand 
on this point, for it is the direct study 
of the disciplines that offers us a new 
approach to the development of subject 
matter. 

A discipline is a way of making know]- 
edge. A discipline may be characterized 
by the phenomena it purports to deal 
with, its domain; by the rules it uses for 
asserting generalizations as truth; and 
by its history. Chemistry deals with 
chemical phenomena, according to the 
rules of science applicable to chemistry; 
both the rules and the domain of the field 
are in some degree a product of the his- 
tory of the field. Literature deals with 
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literary phenomena, and literary analysis 
has its own set of rules and its own his- 
tory. The same may be said for biology, 
mathematics, geography, any organized 
discipline at all. But the physicists, es- 
pecially, have been telling us that it is 
possible for children and youth to come 
to an understanding of physics directly. 
This approach to a discipline directly, 
not indirectly, is, I say, the chief mean- 
ing of the subject matter projects now 
being developed with such vigor. 

This idea—that the disciplines may be 
approached directly—has very great 
power. It contrasts sharply with the sub- 
ject-centered approach that we have 
known. It is not a new subject-centered- 
ness; to call it subject-centered is to mis- 
name it. It is centered upon an attempt 
to teach children to grasp the intellectual 
means through which knowledge is dis- 
covered, in the hope that they may thus 
become active, not passive, learners. 
The disciplines themselves, understood 
as ways of making knowledge, not 
merely as knowledge ready-made, offer 
suggestions about how they may them- 
selves be learned. The approach to learn- 
ing through discovery of the disciplines 
is radically different both from the sub- 
ject-centered approach of the past, and 
from the project-centered approach of 
more recent times. 

Let us consider an illustration of how 
the approach works, in the field of his- 
tory. It is eleven o’clock in the morning. 
The date is March 13, 1961, and the 
teacher has proceeded in American His- 
tory to the immediate post-Civil War 
period. I want to suggest what he would 
do. He would begin—if he had not al- 
ready done so—by remembering what 
history is. History is a disciplined way 
of confronting the past. It deals with 
periods, within a chronology. It seeks 
consistencies within these periods, and 
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generalizations about them. The _his- 
torian constantly deals with ambiguities 
—with the haunting knowledge that the 
events he studies can never be known di- 
rectly—only the records that happen to 
remain of these events. The historian 
feels his responsibility to -deal with the 
record accurately, fully, and in a way 
that honestly reflects the point of view 
he has chosen to adopt. He knows his 
discipline as being in part an art, in part 
a science; he acknowledges that aesthetic 
judgment plays a significant part in his 
decisions as historian. History, he knows, 
does not exist apart from the historian’s 
interpretation of it. 

Our teacher, I say, remembers these 
things. Now, what does he do about the 
post-Civil War period? If he wishes to 
pursue the ideal of intellectual excel- 
lence that is represented by an attempt 
to study the disciplines directly, he car- 
ries the children to a confrontation of 
the historian’s problem. He asks of the 
children, that is, in the Progressive tradi- 
tion, that they be producers of knowl- 
edge, not mere passive consumers of it. 
He raises with them the question, there- 
fore, “What kinds of events after Lincoln 
would be most worth knowing?” (Does 
this seem too advanced? You should see 
how children handle it! ) “Now,” he goes 
on, “how can we discover what these 
events were?” (We can read, ask, search, 
tell one another.) “What do historians 
say they were?” (Not one historian— 
several, for not all historians choose to 
deal with the and the 
sooner we understand this, the more 
liberated we are from a naive view of 
our past and of the historian’s place in 
understanding it.) “What are the prin- 
cipal ways the period has been inter- 
preted by the historians?” “Do you, as a 
student, think of other ways?” “What in- 
formation do you think the historians 


same _ events, 
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might include that they appear to have 
omitted?” “Why do you suppose they 
omitted this information? Because they 
couldn't find it? Because it didn’t fit with 
their in‘erpretation?” 

This is how a teacher might conceive 
of his work in teaching history, if he 
meant to pursue the idea that the dis- 
cipline of history might be confronted 
directly. 


The Outline Approach 


Contrast this with another approach— 
the dominant one. I refer to the outline 
approach. This requires that the teacher 
have in mind a specific number of facts 
and interpretations he wants to put over. 
To do this, he may well use a class dis- 
cussion—but it will be intended to elicit 
the correct interpretation, and can only 
follow a presentation of some kind—or a 
series of presentations: the assigned 
reading of a well organized text, or a 
lecture, perhaps on TV. In any case, the 
outline approach is a flat betrayal of the 
discipline of history, as the historians see 
that discipline. The fact that this is the 
way it is usually done, and that the ma- 
terials and tests we now use depend 
upon it, contributes nothing whatever to 
its validity. 

Ah, you state, we are already doing 
what you say. Well, maybe. Let us agree 
that you have to look a long way to find 
it. Let us agree, further, that we are not 
testing for it, either in our standardized 
tests or in our college entrance: examina- 
tions. The fact is that a student has a 
better chance of getting into college 
now on the basis of sheer rote memory 
than he has of getting in on the basis 
of an understanding of how an historian 
makes history, the way a physicist makes 
physics, the way a poet makes poetry. 
We have never successfully won the 
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battle of facts versus understanding, 
primarily because we never really con- 
fronted the question of what we mean by 
understanding in a field like history, or 
mathematics, or chemistry, or literature. 
The facts are winning, because you can 
still win the academic game through 
memorizing, and it is a lot easier than 
thinking. In spite of all the work that 
Ralph Tyler and the others did during 
the late Thirties in the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, the idea that thinking 
can be taught and learned has never 
really taken root until, perhaps, now. 

I think that the chances that it will 
take root now are greatly increased be- 
cause, with help, we have managed to 
think of a place for the roots to go down. 
The place is into the disciplines of the 
major fields of knowledge themselves. 

[ think I am not laboring the obvious 
in stating these things. Nor do I think it 
will be easy for us to win the battle for 
understanding, even though it will be 
fought on these new grounds. Our whole 
pedagogicai history is against this kind 
of thing. We seem heavily committed to 
the externals—to formalism. We _ peda- 
gogues have brought up a whole popula- 
tion that does not know the difference 
between grammar and composition, be- 
cause we taught the one in the name of 
the other. Similarly, we have taught 
prosody in the name of poetry, thus kill- 
ing poetry in our culture. We have 
taught places in the name of geography, 
thus almost losing this vitally important 
and interesting field to our schools. We 
have taught facts and canned interpreta- 
tions in the name of history, thus betray- 
ing a basic discipline. We have taught 
computation in the name of mathe- 
matics, and facts and principles in the 
name of laboratory sciences. It will not 
do. It would not do in 1900, when Dewey 
and the others rebelled against it. It was 
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not good enough in the "Thirties, when I 
joined many of the persons who read this 
article in rebelling against the “subject- 
centered” curriculum. It certainly will 
not do now. 

Our history is against it. Yet there is 
more than our history against it. There 
is our tendency in education to want to 
classify people into sheep and goats—to 
want to grade them, like eggs, or peas, or 
lumber. This is not limited to teachers, 
unfortunately. There are whole groups 
of people in our society who, for reasons 
that are essentially ugly, wish to see 
people classified and their potentialities 
limited. The fact that this kind of thing 
is urged in the name of the early identi- 
fication of talent does not make it legiti- 
mate. The fact that studies of school 
organization are confusea with curricu- 
improvement merely aggravates 
matters. The early identification of tal- 
ent, which certainly is necessary, is not 
a matter of finding out who are the sheep 
and who are the goats in our society. 
This tendency to sort people out, instead 
of helping them toward individual ful- 
fillment, is the ugly underside of the 
present drive toward _ excellence- 
through-college-entrance. It accounts for 
the sad truth that John Gardner men- 
tions in his book, Excellence, 
se that for many of us the learning 
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process comes to an end very early in- 
deed. And others learn the wrong 
things.”* What we require is a version of 
education, and a view of our society, that 
foster perpetual self-discovery and self- 
fulfillment. Our tendency to use the 
schools as a giant screening device is 
precisely contradictory to this idea. 

In order that we do this, it seems clear 
that we must give renewed attention to 
three things: 

*John W. Gardner. Excellence. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. p. 139. 
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1. A contemporary view of the subject 
matter of the curriculum 

2. A view of our proper role as educa- 
tors vis-a-vis knowledge, the child, and 
society 

3. A view of the goals of education 
that is consistent both with what is pos- 
sible in the schools, and what is possible 
for growing children, and with what is 
required by our society. 

I have, so far, been talking about the 
importance of teaching the disciplines 
directly—a contemporary view of subject 
matter. I have asserted that a view of 
the disciplines through which men make 
knowledge that is consonant with the 
view held by the producing scholars in 
these disciplines is suggestive to us of 
how the disciplines may themselves be 
learned. My iilustrations, so far, have all 
had to do with the academic disciplines. 
There is more. 

It seems to me that we would do well 
to consider that behind every subject 
matter we teach in school a discipline 
lies, or should lie. It is the discipline be- 
hind the subject matter that contains 
whatever life is there. I think that we 
should look toward the development of a 
whole series of new subjects, with old 
names: history, geography, mathematics, 
the sciences. But let me consider some 
other fields which we also teach. What, 
one might say, is to be said of the crafts 
we teach, like those in the shops and 
business courses? I should like to see the 
proposition examined carefully that be- 
hind each of these crafts, occupying the 
same place with respect to it that a dis- 
cipline occupies with respect to an aca- 
demic subject, there is a technology, and 
that we should cause the students learn- 
ing the craft to study the technology 
directly. Behind automobile repairing is 
the technology of the automobile itself, 
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which could be studied. Behind the type- 
writer is the technology of typing and of 
other communication devices. Behind 
the woodshop is the technology and the 
art of woodwork. There is a very con- 
siderable lore and literature in each of 
these fields, and the industrial arts con- 
cept goes in this direction. 

In the degree that we take the funda- 
mentals of woodwork to be the care of 
the tools and the performance of a 
few simple operations, we have over- 
looked the technology, the rich old tech- 
nology, and the art, of woodwork. In the 
degree that we overlook the technology 
and the art of metal work, we contribute 
to the present shocking lack of pride and 
creativity in the metal shop that foremen 
consistently complain of. I do not ask 
that every mechanic become a master 
machinist. But the slovenly workmanship 
that is so frequently the object of com- 
plaint—the tendency to compare Amer- 
ican and European craftsmen with re- 
spect to their pride of workmanship— 
may be at least in part a product of a too 
narrow version of what is “fundamental” 
to good workmanship as taught in our 
school shops and other technical classes. 
The idea seems to me to be at least worth 
examining. If plumbing is not a disci- 
pline, and philosophy is, it does not fol- 
low that the plumber should have no 
knowledge of the technology behind his 
immediate work. As John Gardner points 
out, a society which settles for medioc- 
rity in both philosophy and plumbing de- 
velops neither theories nor pipes that 
will hold water. 

It seems to me to be helpful to make a 
distinction between a discipline and a 
subject matter which suggests the proper 
roles as between an educationist and a 
scholar. I have called here for an attempt 
to teach the disciplines. Experience dur- 
ing the past few years has redemon 
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strated the difficulty of doing this. What 
is required is that the disciplines as 
known by producing scholars be trans- 
lated into viable experiences in school. 
This translation we may call a school 
subject. If we make this distinction, cer- 
tain clarifications become possible. For 
example, it is possible to look at the ma- 
terials and curriculum guides in geog- 
raphy and ask whether they, as proposed 
school subjects, faithfully reflect the dis- 
cipline of geography as viewed by the 
geographers. As it happens, they do not, 
any more than the school textbooks in 
history (no matter how authoritative ) 
faithfully reflect the discipline of history 
as modern historians interpret their dis- 
cipline. 


Translating the Disciplines 


When we view subject matter and 
disciplines in this fashion, our role as 
educators becomes clearer. Our task is to 
translate the disciplines into viable sub- 
ject matter. In the course of doing this, 
we have precisely the task of bringing to 
bear on the disciplines as the scholars 
tell us of them, the knowledge we have 
of the practical necessities of child de- 
velopment, the nature of society and of 
the school’s place in it, and learning 
theory as it continues to grow. We have 
neither the skill nor the responsibility, as 
educationists, to remake the academic 
disciplines or the basic technologies. Our 
task is to demand of the people whose 
business it is to make these disciplines 
and technologies, that they speak to us 
in a way that we can understand con- 
cerning their fields, so that our transla- 
tions may be both effective and true to 
the original. It does little good to ask a 
mathematician, or an historian, or a de- 
signing engineer what should be taught 
in the first grade, what in the fifth, or 
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what in the tenth. These people often 
think they know the answers to these 
questions, but the fact is they ordinarily 
do not understand what the questions 
themselves entail. We need to learn how 
to ask them to tell us what kinds of gen- 
eralizations are appropriate to the disci- 
plines they know well, and what is re- 
quired if these generalizations are to be 
discovered by students. 

When we ask questions in this fashion, 
the historian will say that, first, the gen- 
eralization he seeks is the definition and 
explication of a period in history. He 
may go on to point out that some periods 
are far more complicated than others to 
understand, and that we should know 
this when we try to decide what periods 
in history shall be studied at what time. 
He, the historian, can indicate to us what 
he means by “complicated.” It is in the 
terms of the demands of his discipline 
that we should devise school subject 
matter through which the discipline can 
be discovered. A considerable stride in 
this direction has been made in France, 
where a magnificent album, “Documents 
of the History of France,” has been pre- 
pared by the Ministry. The album is put 
in the hands of the student in the lycée, 
who is directed to do no less than to re- 
discover French history from the _pri- 
mary sources on which it is based. These 
sources have been selected by historians, 
to be sure. But they constitute a universe 
of material so vast that the student must 
make many selections within it if he is to 
attempt historical generalizations. By 
comparison with what we do now, even 
in our most traditional and subject-cen- 
tered classes, this is a vastly more de- 
manding approach to history. However, 
if such experimentation as has been un- 
dertaken in other fields has any transfer 
value to this field, we can be confident 
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that many of our students can learn to 
undertake it. 

As educationists, too, we have another 
kind of responsibility. We have to see to 
it (and we in ASCD have a special re- 
sponsibility in this regard) that the cur- 
riculum taken as a whole is consistent 
with the goals that the school exists to 
achieve. So far, in the course of the great 
public discussion of education, it has 
not yet become clear what a whole cur- 
riculum would be like if we saw it as a 
whole, nor—for that matter—what the 
education of all the people would be like 
if we intended to educate all of them. 
The fact that they are all in school is ob- 
viously considered by some individuals 
to be unfortunate, though, thank heaven, 
this is a very small number of persons, 
and likely to grow smaller. Of course this 
approach does not solve everything. In- 
deed, it reproposes some old curriculum 
questions. 

Given this new and more vital ap- 
proach to intellectuality in school sub- 
jects, how are we to view the need that 
children have when they leave school to 
deal with the practical problems of the 
world in a way that is better because 
they have been in school? Or are we 
to say that the school has no responsi- 
bility for equipping people to deal 
with the practical problems of life? The 
assumption the academics make is gen- 
erally that if one knows the principal 
fields of knowledge in depth—and this 
is what I am proposing that we teach— 
one can use such knowledge to grasp 
practical problems in depth. This claim is 
very plausible, but largely unexamined. 

The fact is that many a sophisticated 
scientist is a very naive citizen when he 
tries to deal with public matters, and the 
reverse is also true. Consider how dan- 
gerous it was when Winston Churchill 
demonstrated in his directive authorizing 
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the development of the atomic bomb in 
England that he did not deeply under- 
stand how big a million is. As Bronowsky, 
the British scientist who reported this 
fact, pointed out, the only thing that 
saved England from Churchill’s ignor- 
ance was her democratic government. 
There was nothing to save Germany from 
Hitler’s similar ignorance. We have to 
have it both ways. We have to have 
people who are deeply knowledgeable, 
in a disciplined fashion, in the principal 
fields of knowledge, and who at the same 
time are capable both of understanding 
and participating intelligently in public 
decisions, and living adequate personal 
lives. 

It is up to us in ASCD to rethink 
this problem and to conceptualize how 
it may be solved. As educators, we are | 
receiving no help with it at present, 
though John Gardner’s new book ex- 
horts us to attend to it. It is our duty to 





do so, if we are satisfactorily to discharge | 
the tasks of educational leadership that | 
these times demand of us. A balance in 
the curriculum clearly must be main- 
tained between what is rigorous and 
deep, and what is immediate and prac- 
tical. We are called upon, both by the 
times we live in and by these new possi- 
bilities, to strike a new balance. 

In doing so, we would be foolhardy in- 





deed to follow that line of public argu- 
ment which would cause us to act as if 
we knew nothing of child development 
and had no knowledge of how the school 
affects the society around it. If we follow 
our noses, and simply react to the pres- 
sures being put upon us, we will betray 
a whole generation of children by im- 
plying to them that a pedant is a whole 
man, or that only the intellectual aspect 
of man is worth official attention. In pur- 
suing high intellectual goals, it is not 
(Continued on page 528) 
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What Happened to the Teaching Machine? 


THE following scene takes place in a 
graduate class in history of American 
education at a leading American Uni- 
versity. The year is 2070 A.D. 

Student: “I wonder, Professor Brown, 
if you would mind taking a few minutes 
this evening for some remarks on the 
Teaching Machine. Over a long period 
of time, this approach to teaching ap- 
peared to be quite successful. Can you 
tell us why it was so suddenly aban- 
doned about 25 years ago?” 

Professor: “Well, yes, the topic of the 
Teaching Machine and its abrupt dis- 
appearance from the educational scene 
is appropriate for discussion tonight and 
is fraught with historical significance. 
You are correct in saying that the Teach- 
ing Machine was highly successful in 
achieving the results for which it was 
intended. You are in error, however, in 
assuming that the Teaching Machine 
was ‘abandoned, as you put it. In fact 
it was the very success of the Teaching 
Machine which brought about its de- 
mise.” 

The professor pauses for a moment to 
survey the class with a smile at the puz- 
zlement his little scholarly conundrum 
has caused. He then continues: 

“That is a somewhat enigmatic state- 
ment, isn't it? But really, it isn’t so puz- 
zling, if youll give it a little thought. 
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If you know any thing at all about the 
basic design of the Teaching Machine, 
you will realize that its fundamental op- 
erational principle was ultimately self- 
defeating. To this day, not a single psy- 
chologist or educator has been able to 
offer an adequate explanation as to why 
at the time, not one of the many authori- 
ties in the fields of learning theory and 
instructional method was able to detect 
the built-in fallacy of the Teaching Ma- 
chine, obvious though it was. The silence 
of the educators of the time on this point 
remains one of the most intriguing mys- 
teries in the history of education. I might 
add parenthetically that this problem 
would be a fruitful one for doctoral in- 
vestigation. 


Early Success 


“Yes, indeed, you are quite right. The 
success of the Teaching Machine was 
beyond all reasonable expectation. High 
school students began knocking the tops 
off the standardized test norms of the 
time. Testmakers found themselves furi- 
ously engaged in a never-ending cycle 
of making revisions of their tests which 
in turn would scarcely be off the press 
before new revisions were necessary. In- 
stitutions of higher learning were flooded 
with students who had walked through 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEATS — ||: 


Teaching and Learning in the Elementary School : 


By Dorothy G. Petersen and Velma D. Hayden, both of Trenton State ad 
College. This new basic text offers many suggestions to the classroom teacher 


for implementing modern theory with sound classroom procedures. Important P 
features include a chapter on elementary school guidance, a chapter on the ( 
teaching of foreign languages, and three chapters on the four aspects of sc 
communication—listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Exceptionally th 
good exercises supplement the text. Just published, 560 pp., illus. ic 


Public Education in America, seconp eDITion di 


By George R. Cressman, Villanova University; and Harold W. Benda, he 
West Chester State College. Retaining the time-tested presentation of the ie 
first edition, this text has been brought up-to-date to include new statistics 
and research data, discuss new trends in teaching, and examine the problems 

now facing the profession. Written for foundation courses, the text stresses ke 
the preparation of the future teacher to understand the role he must assume Wi 
in the school, community, and democratic society. wi 


Just published, 522 pp., illus. 
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Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools ve 


The Principles of Effective Teaching in Junior and Senior High Schools > 
ch 
SECOND EDITION di 
By Harry N. Rivlin, New York Municipal Colleges. This highly successful in 
methods text has been revised to deal with some of the newest developments we 
in secondary education such as the use of educational machines and TV, the 
Conant Report, the impact of population growth and movements, current ae 
stress on curriculum content, and the education of gifted students. wh 
Published in January, 480 pp., illus. qu 
Education for Effective Thinking a 
e 
By William H. Burton, formerly of Harvard University; Roland B. Kim- bet 
ball, New Hampshire State Dept. of Education; and Richard L. Wing, tha 
formerly of Long Beach Community College. Published last summer, this ‘ 
text presents a lucid account of the thinking process and its relation to cur- ab 
riculum content and educational goals. The book analyzes the subject matter wh 
taught in today’s elementary and secondary schools, with emphasis on those kne 
learning experiences that will improve general thinking skills. 508 pp. no 
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the most rigorous entrance examinations 
in a breeze. They were, of course, soon 
forced to up-grade their entrance re- 
quirements drastically, because they 
were well aware that not everybody 
could or should go to college. Almost 
all colleges and universities instituted 
professorial in-service training programs 
(many sent their professors back to high 
school for postgraduate work) so that 
the college teachers could keep academ- 
ically abreast of their students. 

“Why, then, did the Teaching Machine 
disappear?” 

Again the professor pauses, apparently 
hoping for an answer to his rhetorical 
question. 

“Well, I guess there is no point in 
keeping you in suspense any longer. You 
will recall that the Teaching Machine 
was a device designed to raise questions 
and pose problems and to reinforce cor- 
rect answers given by the student. An 
amazing amount of ingenious planning 
went into the programming of the Ma- 
chine, so that one minute question led 
directly into the next minute question 
in precise logical sequence. This, of 
course, meant that the people who pro- 
grammed the Machine had to know 
what the questions were and how one 
question was related to other questions. 

“Well, now, about the year 2055, it 
suddenly began to become apparent that 
Teaching Machine programmers were 
becoming practically extinct. You see, by 
that time the older generation had just 
about died off, and we had trained a 
whole new generation of people who 
knew all the answers. The trouble was, 
no one any longer knew what the ques- 
tions were. 

“Well, as you can readily imagine, 
this presented a rather perilous situa- 
tion, not only for manufacturers and op- 
erators of Teaching Machines, but for 
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education in general, and for the very 
security of the nation itself. We had be- 
gun to fall rapidly behind in the tech- 
nological race with Russia, as well we 
might when you consider that in. the 
year 2057, for example, not a single pat- 
ent was issued by the U.S. Patent Office. 
We might say that this was the most 
crucial period in all American history. 
Our whole way of life tottered precari- 
ously in the balance, and but for one 
small human incident we almost cer- 
tainly would have gone down the his- 
torical drain. 


A Human Incident 


“The incident had to do with the fact 
that on a certain sunny spring day a re- 
nowned professor of science education 
was cutting potatoes for planting in his 
garden. His young son stood by in si- 
lence, obviously somewhat puzzled by 
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his dad’s curious activity. Finally the 
youngster said, 

“Daddy, where do potatoes come 
from?’ 

“The professor, of course, knew the 
answer and he proceeded with glib rel- 
ish to point out the eyes of the potato 
and to explain their function. But he was 
interrupted by the boy who shook his 
head vigorously. 

““No, no, Daddy. No, that’s not what 
I mean. I mean where did the first po- 
tato come from?’ 

“The father did not answer. He stared 
at the child as in a trance, the elation 
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Continued from page 492) 
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society. It is as young people are helped 
to face their own life situations, examine 
their predispositions to action and con- 
sider the varied solutions (alternatives ) 
in the light of their consequences, that 
they make their own values explicit and 
can, with guidance, reconstruct them in 
the light of increasing awareness and 
sensitivity to human welfare. 

Children can be helped to look at the 
demands they place upon each other for 
conformity and can be helped to value 
variability in group life. Role-playing of 
problem situations, reading literature for 
human understanding, discussing the hu- 
man dilemmas involved in community 
policies, are all known methods for sen- 
sitizing young people to human welfare 
and teaching them to criticize their own 
values. 

If we are to help children to escape 
what Vance Packard calls “a revolution 
of self-indulgence,” * and guide them to 
a commitment to the solution of world- 


"Vance Packard. Stanford Daily, February 9, 
1961. 
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of great discovery flooding his chest, 
There were people left who knew the 
questions—the children who had not yet 
been exposed to the Teaching Machine. 
The educator had found his answer in 
the question of a child. 

“The professor enlarged 
amazing discovery in a series of lectures 
and publications. This was the origin of 
the Great Revolution in education with 
which you are all familiar. 

“Any questions, class?” 


upon his 


—Epwarp C,. Wertr, Associate Profes- 
sor in Secondary Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


wide human problems, we shall have to 
design programs to help children ana- 
lyze the values presented to them in the 
mass media. We must help them to build 
values that are a product of increased 
sensitivity to human feelings, not to bru- 
tality; to advertising that informs, not 
that misinforms; and to information and 
entertainment that cultivate imagination, 
idealism, human warmth and an interest 
in diversity rather than centering on ma- 
terialism and a happiness cult. 

Such values are not achieved in a cur- 
riculum that is focused primarily on cog- 
nitive, intellectual learning. Cross-cul- 
tural understanding for example can only 
be achieved by individuals who have ex- 
perienced emotional as well as factual 
learning, whose study of culture has 
been internalized so that they truly un- 
derstand and accept human variability. 

There is an urgent need to place high 
on the priority list of tasks for public 
education the creation of a climate and 
a program that develop “open” persons. 
If we ignore this task, we shall, by de- 
fault, contribute to the creation of tech- 
nological robots rather than citizens of 
a humane society. 
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Developments 


Values and Curriculum 


Value systems and their impact on 
curriculum is a topic of top priority in 
education today. 

The National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. has made avail- 
able a 16 page study document entitled, 
“Relation of Religion to Public Educa- 
tion.” ! 

The American Jewish Committee has 
published a guide for discussion called, 
“Religion in Public Education.” ? These 
bulletins are well conceived and should 
prove very helpful for in-service projects 
of faculty groups and perhaps for study 
of religious questions by students in 
school. 

The issues and the problems that re- 
volve about the underprivileged and the 
little known peoples at home and abroad 
are being attacked with the financial aid 
of various foundations, particularly the 
Ford Foundation. Ten major cities in the 
U. S. A. have received over a million dol- 
lars from Ford Foundation to improve 
education in their blighted neighbor- 
hoods. Buffalo, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., received their grants at the 
start of this year. 

Cornell University has begun a four 
year research program aimed at solving 

‘Available from the Council for 10 cents; 
address: 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, 
N.Y. 

*Send 75 cents to American Jewish Com- 


mittee, Institute of Human Relations, 165 East 
56th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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the language problems of natives of the 
high Andes in South America. Professor 
Donald F. Sola will direct the project, 
supported by a Rockefeller grant. Almost 
half the population of Peru, Bolivia and 
Ecuador are subject to illiteracy, poor 





often as low 
as ten cents per day. The needed im- 
provements await solving problems of 
communication; hence this project. 
This year, the University of Chicago 
has launched a ten year project on non- 
Western area studies and international 
programs. A Ford Foundation grant of 
over $5,000,000 represents a major seg- 
ment of the $13,000,000 projected cost of 
the proposed studies. Historically we 
have been interested in western cultures 
mainly; this research will focus on South 
and Southeast Asia, the Far East and the 


health and meagre wages 


_ Soviet Union. It will be interdisciplinary 


in that the faculties of Social Sciences, 
Humanities, Law, and Education will be 
involved. 

Columbia University has announced 
the establishment of a new post: Coordi- 
nator of International Studies. David 
Shiverick Smith, who assumed this posi- 
tion, has as his chief responsibility the 
improvement of the work of the Univer- 
sity in all aspects of its international 
studies, both on campus and abroad. One 
of the facets of these efforts is an ad- 
vanced fellowship program in interna- 
tional reporting, established at Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School of Journalism. 
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Title: MEN AND MACHINES WORK TOGETHER 
Author: Mildred Borton, 2nd grade teacher, Kalamazoo Public 
Schools 
Consultant: Leonard Rall, Professor of Economics, Michigan State U. 
Level: Grades 2-3 1-25 copies, 90¢ ea. 26-100 copies, 68¢ ea. 


Title: TRANSPORTATION—LIFELINE OF AMERICA 
Avthor: Harold J. Bienvenu, Professor of Education and former 
principal, Palo Alto Public Schools 
Consultant: James D. Calderwood, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
Level: Grades 4-6 1-25 copies, 90¢ ea. 26-100 copies, 68¢ ea. 


Title: WORLD TRADE 


NEW Co-Author: James D. Calderwood, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Southern California 


Co-Author: Hazel Jones, Professor of Education—former curriculum 


PAMPHLETS supervisor, Whittier, Calif. Public Schools 


FOR Level: Grades 7-8 1-25 copies, 90¢ ea. 26-100 copies, 68¢ ea. 


ECONOMIC Title: ECONOMICS OF THE COMMUNITY 
Author: Myles Boylan, Professor of Urban Planning, Michigan 
State U. 


EDI I< ‘ATION Consultant: Ethel Balls, Supervisor Secondary Education, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Public Schools 


Level: Grade9 1-25 copies, $1.00 ea. 26-100 copies, 75¢ ea. 


Grades 1-12 Title: BUSINESS UPS AND DOWNS 


Author: Leland E. Traywick, Asst. Dean, School of Business, 
Michigan State University (on leave) 
Consultant: Edythe Gaines, Principal, Public School #118, New 
York City Schools 


@ All material selected and ap- 
Level: Grades 10-12 1-25copies, $1.00 ea. 26-100 copies, 75¢ ea. 


proved by leading educators for 


student use. 
Title: WORKERS, WAGES AND UNIONS 


® Designed to supplement present Co-Authors: Lawrence Senesh and Barbara Warne Newell, Purdue 


. . . University 
social studies units. Consultant: Harold Negley, Director of Curriculum, Indianapolis 
Public Schools 
® Special attention given to appro- Level: Grades 10-12 1-25 copies, $1.00 ea. 26-100 copies, 75¢ ea. 


priate reading level. 
: iy Title: INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
Author: James D. Calderwood, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
Consultant: Harold J. Bienvenu, Director Southern California Coun- 
cil on Economic Education 
Level: Grades 10-12 1-25copies, $1.00 ea. 26-100 copies, 75¢ ea. 


Title: UNDERSTANDING ECONOMIC GROWTH 
Author: Marion Daugherty, Consulting Economist, Illinois Coun- 
cil on Economic Education 
Consultant: Ella Leppert, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois 
Level: Grades 10-12 1-25copies, $1.00 ea. 26-100 copies, 75¢ ea. 
Pamphlets can be 


en fo ed 


discount purposes. 


List price orders CURRICULUM RESOURCES, INC. 


shipped prepaid; 
Phage 1515 West Lake Street 
mailing charges. 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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At the University of Chicago, at Cor- 
nell, at Columbia, indeed, at many other 
universities as well, there is new and sus- 
tained effort to understand other people 
in cultures we have not been much con- 


cerned about heretofore. 
study and understanding will bring 
clearer and deeper appreciation of the 
values by which they live, the problems 
they face, the mutual impacts of the dif- 
ferent cultures of the world upon each 
other, the realization in truth that “no 
man is an island unto himself,” and that 
the conditions for happy living which 
free men want for themselves must some- 
how be available to all men everywhere. 


Televised Instruction 


With the country-wide use of educa- 
tional television programs at all school 
levels, a comprehensive study of present 
status and likely future developments in 


Concerted | 





this area seems much needed. This task 
has been assumed by W. C. Meierhenry 
and Jack McBride, of the University of 
Nebraska, through a National Defense 
Education Act grant authorized by the 
U.S. Office of Education. An Advisory 
Panel of national leaders identified signif- 
icant factors for study and made certain 
recommendations. Ten Regional Con- 
sultants, all practically involved in tele- 
vision operations, then met together and 
reviewed the work of the previous group. 
The consultants identified specific prob- 
lems for attack and considered necessary 
procedures. The codirectors will develop 
the final report for the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation by June 1961. 


Higher Education in lowa 


Legislators, college personnel and citi- 
zens in general will be interested in 
a study of “Resources and Needs for 
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@ MODERN EDUCATION FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS > 
By William Van Til, New York University, Gordon F. Vars. Cornell University, 
and John H. Lounsbury, The Women’s College of Georgia 


In this up-to-date, practical volume, both the prospective teacher or school administrator 
and the experienced educator will find useful insights and valuable information pertaining to 
education for the junior high school years. As a college text it will be particularly suitable 
for use in both undergraduate and graduate courses dealing with education at the junior 


high school level. Comprehensive coverage is given to all aspects of the subject. 
Clothbound $6.50 


@ THE MAKING OF A MODERN EDUCATOR 
By William Van Til 


The columns, articles, essays, and occasional chapters gathered together in this volume of 
selected writings by a famous educator present his incisive views on modern education. 
Here is much material to challenge and provoke informed citizens as well as professional 

Paperbound $1.95 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL company, inc. 


si A SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
Siam. 1720 EAST 38TH STREET INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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x 
CRAM GLOBES, MAPS and CHARTS 


Sem, — Graded 
FOR ALL g = OAs 
|, << ae 3 Teaching 


a 
GRADES Aids 






Horizon Mark-on 
Ring Rub-off 

Cradle Just like 
Mounting Magic 


Big 64” Wall Maps 


History and Geography — 
Full Colors — Charts — Atlases 


FREE Catalog No. 93 


Cram’s graded visual teaching aids 
for all grades—For complete informa- 
tion and prices, send today for this 
new big, colorful Catalog No. 93. 
~ Also ask for literature giving com- 
1“ plete details of Cram’s new “Tuffy” 
world globes. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


Oun 94th Year CRAM Tuffy 3rd Year 
GEO. F. CO. Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. + Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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Higher Education in Iowa . 
1970.” Authorized by State legislation, 
the survey was supervised by the Legis- 
lative Research Bureau, advised by one 
committee from the legislature and an- 
other from the colleges. It was directed 
by Raymond C. Gibson of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

A large and complex network of co- 
operating persons and groups actually 
participated in the study, including rep- 
resentatives of private and public col- 
leges, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, 40 citizen leaders who dis- 
cussed Iowa’s manpower problem, and 
3700 citizens who responded to a ques- 
tionnaire on higher education. John Guy 
Fowlkes and Wendell W. Wright served 
as consultants. 

Four related study reports culminated 
in 30 recommendations summarized in 
this well illustrated, concise and attrac- 
tive bulletin. The citizens of Iowa are 
urged to recognize the enormous poten- 
tial of higher education for progress and 
better living. They can expect 70 and 
120 percent increases in undergraduate 
and graduate enrollments. Vocational ed- 
ucation geared to the growing industrial- 
ization of the state is emphasized, along 
with both general education and special- 
ized education related to work and serv- 
ices of many kinds. A system of regional 
community colleges, plus improvements 
in curriculum, buildings, facilities and 
finance for the entire college system were 
also highlighted. 


New Curriculum Bulletins 


Greenburgh District 2 Schools. Hand- 
writing, the Sequential Development 
of a Skill. Hartsdale, New York: the 
Schools, 1959. 57 p. ($1.00) 

A Language Arts Committee consid- 
ered handwriting problems from virtually 
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A new publication for the Secondary 
School Supervisor and Consultant 


PLANNING FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


The report of a conference on “Se- 
lected Problems in Secondary School 
Science” sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation. 


Provides an analysis of pressing prob- 
lems in secondary school science. 


Shows place for and type of science 
teaching needed in the scientific and 
educational enterprises of today. 


Features: 64 pp., 6 x 9 inches, 1961. 
Stock number 47-135. $1.00 


Direct your order to: 
Publications—Sales Section 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











all the teachers in the district and used 
them as a basis for this bulletin. Of 
course, handwriting is but one aspect 
of language arts, and the guide concerns 
only the mechanics of writing. Neverthe- 
less, this is an important area of instruc- 
tion and the publication makes an ex- 
cellent contribution to it. 

The bulletin includes sections on both 
manuscript and cursive writing. In each 
part, it describes the characteristics of 
the beginning pupils, the evidences of 
readiness for the particular kind of writ- 
ing, and the kinds of problems young- 
sters often present. Problems may arise 
from the vision of children, the light in 
a room, the posture of pupils, inadequate 
reading, left-handedness, shallow expe- 
riential background, and “not caring” 
about the effectiveness of one’s writing. 
Many specific suggestions are made for 
treating all such problems. Detailed de- 
scriptions of how to teach writing are 
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ready now... 
the complete program in reading and the language arts.. . 
The Winston Communication Program 


for Grades 1-6 


by Russell G. Stauffer and Alvina Treut Burrows 





two series of textbooks .. . 
series complements the other 


WINSTON 
BASIC READERS 


Carefully written to develop 
true reading-thinking situations 
that make maximum use of the 
child’s ability to reason . . 


Stories—plot, action, sequence de- 
signed to hold attention and en- 
courage anticipation and prediction 
of outcome 


Illustrations—drawn to fit plots and 
settings exactly; provide important 
clues but never tell the story 


Vocabulary—new words are intro- 
duced in story and picture context 
so that the child reasons out mean- 
ings 






each series completely independent . . . each 


WINSTON 
AMERICAN ENGLISH 


One textbook for each grade 
which coordinates instruction in 
the skills and arts of oral and 
written communication .. . 


Spelling—the pupil corrects spelling 
in his own written work, reviews and 
practices words difficult for him 


Written Composition—practical and 
personal writing are separated to 





develop grammatical competence | 


and creative expression 


Literature—series establishes a cli- 
mate for communication by guiding 
class to creating original plays, act- 
ing out favorite stories 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company, a oivision oF 
HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


1010 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 7 
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another feature of the guide. These in- 
clude consideration of the pupil’s readi- 
ness, appropriate steps of instruction, de- 
termining the right materials, the right 
time and the right project. There is much 
practical help in this bulletin for teachers 
who are concerned about the teaching of 
writing. 

California State Department of Educa- 
tion. Mathematics and Industrial Arts 
Education. Sacramento: the Depart- 
ment, 1960. 100 p. 

This bulletin culminates two years of 
study by three state groups working to- 
gether: California ASCD, the Industrial 
Arts Education Association, and the State 
Department of Education. Planned as 
an aid to secondary school teachers, 
this publication presents many activities 
which call for the integration of shop 
work and mathematics. Arithmetic and 
algebra teachers who are pressed for 
practical illustrations of mathematical 
principles will find here many such mate- 
rials and references to others. The areas 
of industrial arts included are: auto 
mechanics, drafting, electricity-electron- 
ics, graphic arts, handicrafts, metal and 
wood. The guide is well organized, flexi- 
ble and accurate. 


San Bernardino County Schools. Instru- 
mental Music Education. San Bernar- 
dino, California: Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. No date given. 59 p. 
This bulletin was developed by a large 

number of music teachers, administrators 

and curriculum specialists working  to- 
gether. It should prove particularly help- 
ful because it deals with the basic prob- 
lems of instrumental music teachers in 
elementary schools. Effectively organ- 
ized, its style is clear and uncluttered; 
and a wealth of illustrations adds much 
interest to the guide. 

The school’s point of view toward 
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ARE YOU 
“PACKAGING” 
MATERIALS? 


In the NEA study of the impact of 
technology upon education we are 
examining the development of “pack- 
aging” of materials. By this we mean 
the combining of media and materials 
into an instructional package or system 
of materials, to teach part or all of a 
course. If your school or business is 
“packaging” or plans to “package” 
materials, would you please contact 
us promptly. 
Write to: Lee E. Campion 
Associate Investigator 
Technological Development 
Project 
National Education 
Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











music is presented first, followed by 
anticipated outcomes of the instrumental 
program. Other sections are devoted to 
organization of the program, materials 
and equipment for instruction, and eval- 
uation. 

In the last instance, the modern view 
is clear since frequent conferences are 
suggested with both pupils and parents, 
performance tests, and the use of writ- 
ten reports and cumulative records. An 
entire section is devoted to the many 
responsibilities of administrators as they 
relate to the music program and the 
music teacher; and another describes 
proper ethical practices. Selected refer- 
ences and a number of useful records 
and forms appear at the close. Although 
the bulletin was written for the ele- 
mentary grades, many of the problems 
and concepts discussed are applicable 
at higher grade levels. 
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Atlanta Public Schools. Home Economics 
Curriculum Bulletin for Community 
High Schools. Part I. Atlanta, Georgia: 
the Schools, 1960. 132 p. 

This is the first of two parts which 
together make up a complete program of 
offerings in home economics in the pub- 
lic school. Part I outlines clearly three 
courses of two semesters each, for grades 
8-11, in introductory and intermediate 
home economics. Part II includes ad- 
vanced courses in foods and clothing, and 
also courses in home planning and family 
living: the latter for juniors and seniors 
and with no prerequisite. 

The bulletin represents several years 
of work by home economics teachers and 
two city-wide committees, plus the con- 
certed effort of an in-service education 
class. Suggested units are presented for 
each course, but the selecting, sequential 
arrangement and details of planning are 


A Modest Proposal 
(Continued from page 516) 


necessary for a moment that we over- 
look the fact that man, in addition to be- 
ing an intellectual creature, is also an 
emotional, a social, an aesthetic, a bio- 
logical, a creative, and a spiritual crea- 
ture. 

It is necessary for us to acknowledge 
that many of our most illustrious and 
humane figures are deeply learned in 
their disciplines, and derive their hu- 
manity and liberalism from their know]- 
edge. These things are not in conflict 
with one another—not at all. However, 
we are tempted by the power struggle in 
the world and by the uncertainty of the 
future to act as if we believe that they 
were. One of the questions we have to 
learn to ask of the scholars is exactly in 
what way each of their disciplines con- 
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left to the teacher. The overarching goal 
of the program is “Building Strength in 
Home and Family Living.” The courses 
are presented in terms of units, with 
goals, understandings, learning experi- 
ences and teaching resources included 
for each one. Very extensive listings of 
books, bulletins, pamphlets, films and 
filmstrips are to be found at the end of 
the guide. The material for each grade 
is presented on a different color paper 
which adds interest to the format. 


Note. The column editor received as- 
sistance in evaluating some of the bul- 
letins: from Eldona Evertts in elementary 
language arts, Jane A. Hazelrigg in ele- 
mentary music, and Lucile Spencer in 
home economics—all of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

—ArTHUR Hoppe, Associate Professor 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 


tributes to the wholeness of a whole 
man. For if we educate less than the 
whole man—if we mean to bring about 
a school which deals with less than the 
whole man, and implies a partial or dis- 
torted version of what it means to be a 
human being, we will have betrayed not 
only our heritage but the future of the 
children we teach. 

Our task in ASCD, therefore, is greatly 
complicated by the opportunities and 
perils of our times. We have to come to 
a deeper knowledge of the child we 
teach and the man we hope he will be- 
come than we have ever known, in order 
that we may properly take into account 
the nature of organized knowledge in 
the service of the society we would have. 
It is in the unity of these three—the 
child, the society, and organized know]- 
edge—that future excellence in the 
schools will be found. 
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Contributor: Jack Rand 


A District Plans for 


Cross-Cultural Education 


IN 1958, the staff of the Palo Alto Uni- 
fied School District proposed to launch 
a new program. This program. was_de- 
signed to develop more effectively an 
understanding of the cultures and prob- 
lems of other countries of the world. It 
would attempt to meet the challenge of 
developing in youth a greater awareness 
of problems faced by our country in 
world affairs. More specifically, it would 
attempt to resolve, in part, the problem 
of vitalizing areas of the curriculum 
which assume responsibility for teaching 
about those parts of the world beyond 
the borders of the United States. 

Extensive explorations were made with 
interested faculty members in the various 
schools at Stanford University, with citi- 
zens and with colleagues. How could the 
social sciences be vitalized? What could 
be done, through in-service education, to 
increase the communication skills of lan- 
guage teachers? How could we develop 
greater understanding of the cultures 
and problems of other countries. of the 
world in a continuing program, K-12? 
How could we develop better materials 
for our instructional materials center? 
How could we involve the community in 
the growth process? 

The program developed has 
phases. The first of these was initiated in 
the fall of 1960, and the second is to be 


four 
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instituted in the spring of 1961. Basically, 
the phases are as follows: 

1. A lecture seminar series, during the 
first year, centered in world understand- 
ing, with sessions available to teachers, 
students, parents and other citizens and 
directed at wide community impact 

2. A program, during the second year, 
of intensive preparation for the overseas 
experience for eight to ten teachers 

3. A program, during the third year, 
of special travel study leaves that will 
involve sending a team of selected teach- 
ers to another country to live, and to 
learn at firsthand the culture of that 
country and the surrounding area 

4. Phase four, lasting for several years 
following the overseas experience, will 
involve inserting the new’ ideas gained 
abroad into the Palo Alto School District 
curriculum. 


A considerable amount of enthusiasm 
for the program has already developed 
within the district. Some 700 to 1000 citi- 
zens, students and teachers have partici- 
pated in each of the six lecture-seminars 
held to date. Some of the topics covered 
were, “Economics and Technology in a 
World of Change,” “Problems of Inter- 
national Communication,” “Challenge of 
Communism,’ “War and Peace,” and 
“Population Explosion.” Lectures are fol- 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


EDUCATION 


A report of major significance . . . 


for COLLEGE 


Improving the High School Curriculum 


Albert R. Kitzhaber, Dartmouth College; 
Robert M. Gorrell, University of Nevada; and 
Paul Roberts, San Jose State College 


This new book examines the college-preparatory 
curriculum of the high school and offers explicit 
recommendations, subject by subject, for improving 
what is taught to college-bound students. It 
assesses the content of courses, the quality of text- 
books, the preparation of teachers, and the educa- 
tional philosophies influencing the curriculum of 
the high school. Based on the findings of fifty 


college professors of the liberal arts and sciences 
who studied the Portland, Oregon, high school 
system from the standpoint of their subject matter 
specialties, this analysis of what a typical high 
school teaches, with specific recommendations for 
improvement, will be valuable to college faculty 
members, high school teachers and administrators, 
and parents. 1961. 224 pp. $3.50 


Other new and important RONALD books. . . 


SOCIAL STUDIES in 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
CURRICULUM and METHODS 


Dorothy McClure Fraser, City University of New 
York; and Edith West, University of Minnesota 


A comprehensive treatment of curriculum and 
teaching methods, with special attention to newer 
methods of instruction and contemporary issues. 
Throughout, book relates basic principles to specific 
classroom applications. 1961. 476 pp., 7 tables. 

$6.50 


TELEVISION and 
OUR SCHOOLS 


Donald G. Tarbet, University of North Carolina 


This timely book describes the ways television can 
be used at all levels of education. It covers tech- 
niques necessary for direct teaching; discusses pro- 
gramming, facilities, equipment, and administrative 
problems. Shows how television can interpret the 
role of education to the public. 1961. 268 pp., 
44 ills. $5.00 


GUIDEBOOK for 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Byron W. Hansford, 
Commissioner of Education, State of Colorado 


Just Published! In question-and-answer form, this 
book presents 135 problems which cover the full 
range of situations met in a principal’s everyday 
work. Includes answers or suggestions for each 
problem, and offers references to additional infor- 
mation on the subject. 1961. 296 pp. $5.00 


The CREATIVE INDIVIDUAL 
A Study of New Perspectives 
in American Education 


Harriet E. Peet; assisted by Harriet Sleeper 


This book helps to clarify the problems of develop- 
ing, through more efficient education, creative indi- 
viduals who can shoulder responsibility and make 
wise decisions. It offers valuable suggestions for 
adapting and redirecting educational goals and pro- 
grams to meet today’s needs. 1960. 188 pp. $4.50 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 














15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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lowed by seminars in which panels of 
students and teachers explore the topics 
with leading authorities. 

Our first team, now being selected, 
will spend a year, commencing June 
1962, at Stanford University graduate 
school in Tokyo. This summer (1961), 
they will devote full time to the study of 
the Japanese language in the Asiatic 
Language Department of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Next school year they will meet 
weekly in a graduate Comparative Edu- 
cation Seminar at Stanford University, 
concentrating on an overview of Japa- 
nese society and culture. Professors in 


The most promising aspect of the 
project is our sincere belief that such a 
program will be within the financial 
reach of any school district. Even with 
the luxuries of the program described, 
the budget for this project will be $5400 
in new money for the school district. The 
overseas travel is covered by the differ- 
ence in pay between the tenured teacher 
and the substitute. Foundation money is 
sought only to cover tuition costs of a 
private university for the year of prepara- 
tion which would be minimal with state 
colleges and universities. The State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is being 








asked to make the experimental travel 
grants. However, local PTA’s or local 


many of the disciplines at Stanford will 
participate in exploring the anthropology, 


geography, history, political science, eco- teachers associations and civic clubs 
nomics, religion-philosophy, the arts and could well undertake this final considera- 
the education of the Japanese culture. _ tion. 


—Jack Ranp, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Instruction, Palo Alto Uni- 
fied School District, Palo Alto, California. 


A selected group of teachers, other than 
the team members, will have opportunity 
to enroll in these seminars. 








Learning to write can be fun for your pupils. And 
it is—with this new version of the nationally popular 
Zaner-Bloser system of handwriting. 


NOW-—learning to write is 
EASIER, MORE FUN 
MORE REWARDING 


The result of years of research and classroom teach- 
ing, GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is based 
on the concept of handwriting as a communication art. 
It starts with manuscript writing in the iower grades, 
and progresses easily and naturally to cursive writing. 
Attractively illustrated throughout, it coordinates writ- 
ing technique, forms of written expression and content 
areas. It correlates writing with language arts, social 
studies, health, science and other subjects. It allows 


GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING 


for transition from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade 2 or Grade 3. It provides two professional 
Reference Manuals for teachers—and a separate pre- 
writing book for the kindergarten set. 





Easy for teachers, easy for students, GUIDING 
GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is the new, easy, prac- 
tical way to teaching and learning better penmanship. 


Write for FREE full-color brochure 


Dane AHleser’ 


612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Dept. EL 
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FIRST BOOKS 


—over 100 “assistant teachers” 
to help give individual instruction 


. because every FIRST BOOK is an individual presentation of its 
subject. There is no FIRST BOOK “formula.” Each is written and 
illustrated to answer boys’ and girls’ first questions, the right way, the 
rast wos first time. Reading levels and interest levels are closely allied to school 
@othical Bess'® = curriculum requirements for grades one through eight and up. 

sgt So often young ones who resist “required reading” in a subject 
will race to read a FIRST BOOK on the subject—and discover after- 
ward that they’ve read a “requirement.” The right FIRST BOOKS 
at the right time can work wonders in your classroom. Each, $1.46, 
net, to schools and libraries, in guaranteed library bindings. 
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In preparation now—a complete list of 
145 FIRST BOOKS, FIRST BIOGRA- 
PHIES, and FIRST BOOKS Editions, 
with an improved “FIRST BOOKS 
Selector” for teachers and _ librarians. 
Be sure you're on our list to receive it. 
Address Dept. EL: 


FRANKLIN WA T T S INC. 575 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
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Significant Booka 


The Psychology of Character Devel- 
opment. Robert F. Peck; Robert J. 
Havighurst and others. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 288 p. 
This book makes a needed contribution 

in an area currently of great interest and 
concern to the social sciences. The major 
value of the research stems from its use of 
both longitudinal and depth approaches 
within a systematic theoretical frame- 
work. This context permits a comprehen- 
sive view of the genesis and psychologi- 
cal meaning of character as well as the 
differential influence of various elements 
of society upon the character structure 
of adolescents. 

Since the subjects in Peck’s investiga- 
tion were originally part of the University 
of Chicago’s “Prairie City” studies, the 
research may be viewed as an extension 
of Havighurst and Taba’s Adolescent 
Character and Personality. However, it is 
more than a mere extension; it is a valu- 
able broadening and deepening of the 
earlier study which focused primarily 
upon children’s moral reputation. The 
present research adds to the earlier find- 
ings of Havighurst and Taba through the 
use of greater methodological sophistica- 
tion. The investigation is broadened by 
studying the same children over time; 
i.e., from age 10 through 17. Further, the 
current study greatly deepens the earlier 
research by delving into the motivational 
patterns behind adolescent character. 

The instrumentation employed in the 
study runs the gamut from multiple ob- 
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jective measures to multiple projective 
assessments of each individual. The 
wealth of data from these diverse sources 
is brought to bear upon the complex 
interrelationships between character and 
family structure, individual personality, 
interpersonal relations, and the like. 

Combining psychodynamic theory and 
incorporating much of the most recent 
speculative writing in social psychology, 
five theoretical character types are de- 
scribed: moral, expedient, conforming, ir- 
rational-conscientious and rational-altru- 
istic. These hypothetical character types 
are described by the authors as grounded 
in the individual’s psychological control 
system, inclusive of all modes of adapta- 
tion to the social world, and representa- 
tive of operational patterns of behavior 
corresponding to stages of psychological 
development. 

It would be impossible to review ade- 
quately the wealth and variety of findings 
presented in the study. There is little 
doubt that the book contains much that 
is pertinent to many social science disci- 
vlines. It may well serve as a source 
book and research model for other efforts 
to unravel complex human _ behavior. 
Chapter 10 which deals with the implica- 
tions and prospects of the findings is most 
pertinent to the field of education. The 
implications the authors see for character 
education will not be pleasant to those 
who glibly call for superficial attempts 
by the school to “build character” or 
“strengthen moral fiber.” 
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What then, according to the authors, 
is required for effective character educa- 
tion outside the family situation? First 
and foremost, some agreement by society 
as to the kind of character children 
should emulate. Second, a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of social institutions 
deeply concerned with character educa- 
tion, to supply appropriate models for 
the children they serve. Lastly, a deep 
commitment and effort on the part of 
those who are involved with children 
in any capacity to permit growth toward 
rational ethical behavior by supplying 
appropriate guidance within an accept- 
ing emotional climate. 

—Reviewed by SHettey C. STONE, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Purdye 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Boardsmanship, A Guide for the 
School Board Member. H. Thomas 
James, Editor. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1961. 102 p. 

Each year in this country thousands 
of citizens begin a period of public serv- 
ice on local school boards. These peopie 
come from almost all walks of life, in- 
come levels, and social classes. Some- 
times they are motivated to serve on 
school boards for selfish reasons, yet more 
often for civic reasons. In any case, they 
are about to participate in making basic 
decisions affecting the welfare of large 
numbers of boys and girls, and they need 
to learn quickly the dimensions of this 
task. 

This publication is designed to help 
the board member learn and perform his 
job. For the most part board members 
are busy people and the time they give to 
school board service is valuable. There 
needs to be some efficient way for these 
people to become acquainted with the 
business of boardsmanship, so that they 
can begin sooner to render effective serv- 
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ice. This volume can assist the new mem- 
ber with his orientation; it can help the 
experienced member too. 

This is a revision of the 1955 edition 
which was widely distributed, not only 
in the State of California, but throughout 
the nation. Both editions have been pre- 
pared under the direction of the Cali- 
fornia School Boards Association. 

One of the purposes of the handbook 
is to clarify for board members “two es- 
sentially different dimensions in the in- 
stitutional arrangements of the public 
school.” The first of these is the formal, 
legal structure of school government, and 
the second dimension is local decision 
making attendant to the translation of 
local values and needs into a_ school 
program. 

The revision is an improvement over 
the earlier edition and is an excellent tool 
for board members, whetiner new or ex- 
perienced. The handbook or digest for- 
mat enhances its utility: it is not as for- 
bidding as a book; it is easy reading; and 
it is comprehensive despite its brevity. 
Its value to board members outside of 
California is substantial even though 
there are frequent references to the 
statutes of the state. 

—Reviewed by Luvern L. CunNING- 
HAM, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Books Received Too Late for Review 


Many materials have been received 
throughout the year by the column editor 
of “Significant Books.” The problem of 
selection is never easy, but an effort has 
been made to choose for review a variety 
of new books which would appeal espe- 
cially to the readers of Educational Lead- 
ership. Little space has been devoted this 
year to reviews of the many excellent 
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A NEW SUPPLEMENT 


ON AMERICA’S 
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This 128 page, 8¥2”’x11”, hard cover book is designed to fill the need for a brief 


understandable history of America’s economice development. 


The text and illustration: 


provide the student with pertinent information not found in most high school textbooks 


Special features 


* Four-color illustrations, including maps and works 


of art descriptive of the economic times. 


* Multicolored charts and graphs, depicting such 
economic topics as foreign trade relations, population 
growth, rise of industrialism, capital formation, in- 
ternational investment, employment and unemploy- 
taxes and expenditures, income 


ment, federal 


distribution. 


Economic Content: 
Part | 


The Renaissance spirit and mercantilism * Develop- 


ment of colonial economics * Economic forces behind 


| 


the colonial revolt * Expansion and economic democ 


racy 


Part Il 


Westward push and economic regionalism * Agrar 
ianism vs. industrialism * Industrial growth and 
capital formation * Immigration and the mass 
economy * Government “reform” of big business ' 


The international arena 


Part Ill 


The economy mobilized for World War | * Inade 
quacy of economic knowledge during the Twenties 
* Depression and the New Deal ‘remedies’ 

Achievements during a two-front war ° Striving 
for postwar security * Economic growth and socia 


consequence * New frontier problems 


Prepared and Published by Institute of Economic Affairs, New York University. 


Special list price to schools $2.95 (1-10 copies). 


Send your request for 15-day free inspection copy to: 


CURRICULUM RESOURCES, INC. 


1515 West Lake Street 


Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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pamphlet materials, or to yearbooks of 
related associations, and very little to 
second or third revised editions of books. 
Yet even excluding these types of mate- 
rials so many truly significant books ap- 
pear each month that many of them must 
be omitted. 

Because of the long summer hiatus 
between the May and October issues of 
the journal, it seems wise at this time to 
list recent acquisitions which might well 
have been reviewed had there been time 
and space to do so, rather than to hold 
them over for comment next fall. With 
this list, then, we conclude the column 


for the 1960-61 year. 


BAILYN, BERNARD. Education in the 
Forming of American Society. (Published 
for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia.) 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1960. 

BEREDAY, GEORGE Z.; WILLIAM W. 
BricKMAN; GERALD H. Reap, Editors. The 
Changing Soviet School. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1960. 

Crow, Lester D. and Atice. Readings 
in Child and Adolescent Psychology. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1961. 

Crow, Lester D.; ALICE Crow; WALTER 
the Elementary 
School: Readings in Principles and Methods. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1961. 

FITZPATRICK, FREDERICK L., Editor. Poli- 
cies for Science Education. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1960. 

FrAseR, DororHy McCvure, and EpirH 
West. Social Studies in Secondary Schools: 
Curriculum and Methods. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1961. 

FREEHILL, Maurice F. Gifted Children: 
Psychology and Education. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. 

HANSEN, KENNETH H. Philosophy for 


Murray. Teaching in 


Their 


American Education. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 
HEFFERNAN, HELEN, and Vivian  E. 
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Topp. The Kindergarten Teacher. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1960. 

HoeFr.in, Rutu M. Essentials of Family 
Living. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1960. 

HuuurisH, H. Gorpon, and Pur G. 
Smitu. Reflective Thinking: the Method of 
Education. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company, 1961. 

Kiapper, JosepH T. The Effects of Mass 


Communication. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1960. 
Lirton, Water M. Working with 


Groups. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961. 

Nem, A. S. Summerhill: A Radical Ap- 
proach to Child Rearing. New York: Hart 
Publishing Co., 1960. 

Puituies, E. LAkiIn; DANIEL N. WIENER; 
Norris G. Harinc. Discipline, Achieve- 
ment, and Mental Health. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 

Rusk, Rosert R. An Outline of Experi- 
mental Education. New York: St. Mari:a’s 
Press, 1960. 

SARASON, SEYMOUR B.; KENNETH S. Da- 
VIDSON; FREDERICK F. LIGHTFALL; RICHARD 
R. Waite; Britton K. RuEBusH. Anxiety 
in Elementary School Children. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. 

-SAvER, Epwin H. English in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961. 

Stoops, Emery, and M. L. RAFFERTY, 
Jr. Practices and Trends in School Admin- 
istration. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1961. 

TARBET, DONALD G. Television and Our 
Schools. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
1961. 
WELLINGTON, C. 


pany, 
BURLEIGH, and JEAN 
WexttwctTon. Teaching for Critical Think- 
ing, with Emphasis on Secondary Educa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1960. 
Wituramson, E. G. Student Personnel 
Services in Colleges and Universities. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961. 
—ELIzABETH Z. Howarb, Instructor in 


Education, University of Chicago. 
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Teachiny Machines and the Learning Process, 
Herbert J. Klausmeier and Philip Lambert, 
Feb. 278 

Teaching Methods and Devices (Theme), Feb. 
265 

Team Teaching for the 
Philip Lambert, Nov. 85 


Elementary School, 


540 


Team Teaching in Junior High School, James C. 
Stoltenberg, Dec. 153 

Technology and Purpose in Teaching, O. L. 
Davis, Jr., Feb. 284 

Temptations of Teaching, Elizabeth Hall Brady, 
Mar. 373 

Theory and Practice in Battle Hill Junior High 
School, Ovid F. Parody, Dec. 156 

Thurston, Mildred, Nov. 129 

Tillman, Rodney, Nov. 82 

Torrance, E. Paul, Oct. 13 

Toward Continuity in the Social Studies, Kopple 
C. Friedman, Mar. 356 


Underwood, William J., Mar. 401 

Ungraded Primary School, Florence C. 
Nov. 79 

Unified Studies Approach, A, 
ender, Dec. 161 

Uniformity vs. Diversity in the Senior High 
School (Editorial), William M. Alexander, 
Jan. 202 


Kelly, 
Ralph E. Chal- 


Values for Educators, Arthur G. Wirth, May 
493 

Values in a World of Many Cultures, Fannie R. 
Shaftel, May 489 

Values of Work Experience Education, Clarence 
Fielstra, Jan. 231 

Values: Their Impact on Curriculum (Theme), 
May 477 

Van Til, William, May 478 

Veatch, Jeannette, Apr. 425 


Waetjen, Walter B., Oct. 51 

Wanted: Messengers! Martha Brockman, Dec. 
183 

Wasson, Margaret, Feb. 329 

Weckler, Nora, Feb. 307 

Weir, Edward C., May 517 

Westby-Gibson, Dorothy, Apr. 410 

What Happened to the Teaching Machine, Ed- 
ward C. Weir, May 517 

What Is Coming in Elementary Mathematics, 
Paul C. Rosenbloom, Nov. 96 

What Is It Like To Be New? Prudence Bost- 
wick, Oct. 43 

When We Reach for Assurance, Mary Harbage, 
Apr. 453 

Wilhelms, Fred T., Apr. 410 

Williams, Clifford W., Mar. 351 

Willman, Clyde A., Jan. 213 

Wilson, Roy R., Apr. 469 

Wirth, Arthur G., May 493 

Woods, Margaret S., Oct. 19 


Yale’s Summer Practice Teaching Program, Ed- 
ward J. Gordon, Jan. 209 
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HOW CLOSE ARE WE 
TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 








A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


PP\HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

learning has progressed to the point 
where teachers and educators every- 
where are asking how this new instruc- 
tional method will affect them, their 
schools, and their classes. 

TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has engaged in extensive experimenta- 
tion, under the leadership of educators 
and psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 

Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experience 
available, TMI-GROLIER has produced a 
series of programmed courses and texts. 
In addition, we have perfected and are 
manufacturing the first practical low- 
cost teaching machine for use with pro- 
grammed courses. 

The TMI-GROLIER programmed courses 
and texts include spelling, arithmetic, 
algebra, punctuation, music; basic 
courses in Spanish, French, German, 
Latin and Russian, and others. Every 
course has been extensively tested, to- 
gether with the TMI-GROLIER teaching 
machine, in actual classrooms. Feedback 
data are incorporated in the final revi- 
sions of every course. 

“Teaching machines, properly pro- 

grammed and properly used, are 

our best hope for education.” 

This statement, by Professor James 
McClellan of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, perfectly summarizes the 
aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 

We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. How- 
ever, With the cooperation of leading 


educators, curriculum specialists, and 
psychologists, we have successfully com- 
pleted the first necessary steps of this 
great educational experiment: we have 
produced a series of thoroughly tested 
programmed courses and texts; we are 
now manufacturing in quantity the first 
practical, low-cost teaching machines 
for educators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in which 
TMI-GROLIER must explore, together with 
the educators in the nation’s schools, 
the best possible means for utilizing the 
courses and machines we now have, and 
others which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers to 
many questions: In what aspects of 
learning can teaching machines be of 
optimum use? How effective are they in 
the classroom? For the individual stu- 
dent? For the teacher? To what extent 
should administrators and boards of edu- 
cation consider teaching machines ? 

In this second phase of development, 
TMI-GROLIER is now at work, correlating 
our findings with those of others in the 
educational world. Our courses are con- 
stantly being revised and re-designed to 
meet the actual needs of the teacher and 
classroom. Our full-scale Programming 
Facilities are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational thinking. 
In short, today’s classroom needs and 
findings are determining the direction of 
TMI-GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and evaluate 
them, simply write on your school letter- 
head to Dept. 16 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 


Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 











Latest booklet publications 


from ASCD 


The Junior High School We Need 


Jean D. Grambs, Clarence G. Noyce, 
Franklin Patterson, John Robertson 
Price: $1.00 


Extending The School Year 


Gloria Cammarota, John A. Stoops, 
Frank R. Johnson 


Price: $1.25 


Order from: 

Association for Supervision a! 
Curriculum Development, NE/ 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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